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public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universatist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean gecure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for tha dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pampblets and get them read by others. 
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Universalist Maytime Pilgrimages 
G. H. Leining 


Winter’s last gasp!—and now the breath 
of spring, warm, sweet with smell of grow- 
ing things pushing their way through 
softening earth and layered leaves. And 
wall-bound eyes hungering for the glint 
of sun on roads that lure and call. What 
matter the rain? Its spring-time patter on 
windshield and car-roof would be but 
music, pleasant and relaxing. Yea—the 
Wanderlust is upon us. And soon families 
and friends-invited will be piling into cars 
of every vintage and taking to the roads. 

“Where shall we go, Sunday afternoon?”’ 
will soon be a question. To provide a 
destination, a motive, a feeling of ‘‘having 
been somewhere,’ and of Peace in the 
heart to end the day, is the purpose of the 
Universalist Maytime Pilgrimages for 
Massachusetts. Thus have the plans of 
the Universalist ministers of Massachusetts 
been given form through a committee 
originating in the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing. 

On this committee are the following 
ministers: Seth R. Brooks, Leroy W. 
Coons, I. V. Lodbell, G. M. Gerrish, C. L. 
Curtice, Donald Lothrop, William Couden, 
Luther G. Morris, and G. H. Leining, 
chairman. The plan evolved provides for 
holding ‘‘Universalist Pilgrimages” to two 
Universalist churches, with religious ser- 
vices in each at seven o’clock, on the eve- 
ning of each Sunday in May. Thus the 
people of our churches may take to the 
road in answer to the Wanderlust, make 
their adventuring a ‘pilgrimage’ to a 
Universalist church, meet Universalist 
people, share in the inspiration of areligious 
service. Thus they may return home with 
a feeling of “‘having been somewhere.”’ 
Many have already expressed their happy 
approval. 

Consult your road maps. To provide 
some guidance in the distribution of at- 
tendance, Massachusetts has been divided, 
north and south, by an imaginary line from 
Boston through Northampton, anticipat- 
ing that to some degree at least our people 
will ‘“‘pilgrimage’”’ to the churches desig- 
nated in their own “‘districts.”’ 

May 7, then, wander as they may, all 
Massachusetts roads are planned, picnic 
suppers’ crumbs brushed away, to arrive 
in the Northern District at Peabody, in 
the Southern at Framingham. Peabody is 
an old New England leather town, not far 
from Salem. Here at seven o’clock the 
Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., is to be 
fittingly installed as pastor of the church. 
It will be an inspiring program with hun- 
dreds flocking in to have a part in wel- 
coming our distinguished friends, Dr. and 
Mrs. Huntley. At the same hour at 
Framingham, charming, restful, about its 
village green, Dr. James F. Albion will be 
presiding over a service at which Dr. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester will 
give the sermon. To be graciously wel- 


comed by Dr. and Mrs. Albion is a pleas- 
ure worth the seeking; to sit in the beam- 
ing friendliness of the preacher, Dr. Tom- 
linson, will make many glad that they 
made pilgrimage to Framingham. 

To Gloucester and Roxbury on Sunday, 
May 14. Gloucester, a quaint old fishing 
port, is reached by a road along the sea. 
Here is our church with its colonial edifice, 
its longest continuous history, where John 
Murray preached and fought his historic 
battle for religious freedom—and here many 
will make eager pilgrimage. The minister, 
the Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, will preside 
and the Rev. Max A. Kapp, one of our able 
young men, will preach. At Roxbury, on 
Buena Vista Street, stands our splendid 
Universalist church. Out of this parish 
came the Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
minister of our National Memorial Church, 
and the Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., of 
Franklin. Here Tufts College found a 
president in the Rev. F. W. Hamilton, 
D. D., and here the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention was formed in 1858— 
a worthy place of pilgrimage. The Rev. 
H. I. Merrill, present minister, will pre- 
side. The preacher will be a virile, force- 
ful man who came into New England from 
the Southwest, the Rev. H. C. Ledyard, 
now of Brockton. 

And over the hills, fourteen miles be- 
yond Fitchburg, to Gardner, where are 
made more chairs than in any other city 
in the world, many will hie on May 21. 
Here the Rev. Helene Ulrich will conduct 
the service and the Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D. D., of Lynn will preach. A 
pleasant cross-country motor trip and the 
reward of hearing one of our prominent 
preachers. In the Southern District at 
this same time, cheerful, friendly Universal- 
ists will be gathering at our Norwood 
church, on the road to Providence from 
Boston. That our people might hear the 
message of one of our “newest and young- 
est’’ ministers, the Rev. Fred Hamilton 
Miller has been invited to give the sermon. 
The Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D., former 
missionary to Japan, will preside. 

The last of the Pilgrimages will be to 
Malden and Stoughton, on May 28. Both 
are strong yet ancient “‘societies’”’ of First 
Parish origin and history. At Malden one 
Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, of ancient 
times, attained to some fame by publishing 
a brimstone-scented work entitled “The 
Day of Doom.”’ Not in the least daunted 
by gloomy forecast, the now president of 
St. Lawrence University, the Rev. Richard 
Eddy Sykes, D. D., led the Malden Uni- 


‘versalists to the building of their present 


beautiful edifice. The present minister, 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, who will conduct the 
Pilgrimage service, is ushering in the most 
flourishing period of the church’s history. 
From our strong church at Lawrence will 
(Continued on page 508) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 6 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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LOYALTY SUNDAY 


MONG our contributions in this issue there is an 
article by the General Superintendent on 
“Loyalty Lifts the Load.” On the back page 

there is an advertisement of the General Convention 
announcing Loyalty Sunday, May 14. 

Under date of April 18, there went out to our ac- 
tive ministers a letter announcing plans for the ob- 
servance of this day. 

Already responses are coming in indicating that 
our people understand, sympathize and approve. 
Loyalty Sunday last year surpassed every expectation. 
We believe that we shall do better this year. 

The reason for our faith is that people understand 
what it has meant to carry on church work under con- 
ditions that have obtained in the past four years, and 
they are proud that we have kept the flag flying. 


* o* 


THE NEW HEADQUARTERS 


T was not easy for us to decide to move from 176 
Newbury Street. Some sad, hard days we have 
had there, but in the main they have been days 

of happy service. Some parts of the building have 
not pleased us. We never liked the little cubbyholes 
where we have had to do editorial work. But there 
have been spacious rooms to visit when the sense of 
constriction became too strong. The neighborhood 
has been convenient for us personally—we have learned 
its resources, we have liked the shops, restaurants and 
other facilities, and we have rejoiced in the power to 
get quickly to open spaces like the Charles River 
Basin and the Muddy River. Besides, until the 
financial crisis, the whole city seemed moving our 
way. The magnificent Ritz Hotel at the corner of 
Arlington and Newbury and the smart shops near by 
set the pace, and desirable locations on Newbury 


Street were being snapped up fast. Al! that will come 
back in time. 

Then why move? First and foremost, so far as 
the Universalist Publishing House is concerned, the 
answer is money—the need of more money and the 
knowledge that we can sell our two buildings even- 
tually and add to our invested funds. So far as the 
General Convention is concerned the answer is an 
opportunity far better than could possibly come if 
they waited until the Publishing House actually 
sold. 

In the Leader last week Dr. Etz, the General 
Superintendent, told the facts about the new head- 
quarters to be established at 16 Beacon Street. This 
building is next door to the Congregational building, 
across from the State House grounds and merely the 
length of the State House grounds from the new Uni- 
tarian building. Just a square away is the United 
Christian Endeavor building. The Twentieth Century 
Club, the Athenaeum, the Boston City Club, the 
General Theological Library and down town Boston 
are near by. It is at the hub of the Hub. 

Through the generosity of our Unitarian kinsfolk 
we get it for practically nothing. In our most opu- 
lent moments we could never have expected to move 
into so valuable a piece of property. But that is not 
the point. The new headquarters is in the busy swirl 
of Boston—near Park Street Subway Station where 
everybody comes, convenient to the two railway 
terminals, and in a place where men congregate. 

However pleasant it may be to be undisturbed, 
it is more pleasant to have people seeking our head- 
quarters out, using our facilities, asking the help of 
our various organizations, buying our wares. 

There will be expense for elevator, fire-escapes, 
paint, and fixing up, which will be spread over a ten 
year period and paid by the various organizations 
making contributions toward it. 

For the Christian Leader there is one big black fly 
in the precious ointment. We can not move our 
printing office. There is not room for it at 16 Beacon 
Street, our machines are old and would not stand the 
moving, and we could not conveniently stand the ex- 
pense. So, instead of our faithful force trained to 
read Cruising articles written on trains or on moun- 
tain tops, always near by for changes at the last 
minute or for corrections, we shall have a commercial 
house to do our work. It will not be as easy, as 
pleasant, or as efficient in many ways, but we have 
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realized for some time that we should have to come 
LOeit: 

We shall keep the composing room, however, 
until we sell to good advantage, and Boston real 
estate is still anemic, to put it mildly. And by the 
time real estate booms, jobs will be more numerous, 
we trust, and these highly trained specialists of ours 
can be placed. 

So hail to the new headquarters, and to our 
generous Unitarian allies, and to the Universalist 
denomination, and to us up to our necks in liberal 
religious journalism! And may God give us all 
larger opportunities and determination to take ad- 
vantage of them at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, United States of America. 

* * 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY AT LYNN 
HE first report of Easter accessions received in 
this office indicate 120 taken into membership 
in the First Universalist Church in Lynn on 
April 18, as a part of the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the church. Sixty-seven were 
from the church school and auxiliaries, and fifty-three 
were adults. Dr. Rose characterized this great out- 
pouring as an act of devotion to the past, loyalty to 
the present, and faith in the future of the church. A 
beautiful service was held Maundy Thursday, when 
these members were received. As each name was 
read, a candle was lighted in the darkened church. 
This great success will cheer the entire fellowship. 
* * 


AN ANSWER TO THE UNINFORMED AND 
UNFAIR 

HE letter in this issue signed Practical Observer 

is strong because of its sympathy and weak be- 

cause of its ignorance. The writer is so ignorant 

that she does not know that we require the name of the 

writer of a letter, even if it is signed by a pen name. 

Only the fact that we want to comment on the letter 

has induced us to publish it. We note that it was 
mailed from Lockport, N. Y. 

No one with a spark of sympathy can read the 
letter without emotion, without recognition of the 
reality of the suffering described, without a strong 
desire to do something about it! 

When a high and mighty Englishman patronized 
John Bullock, just back from the World War, with his 
broken health and one leg, saying, “‘We’ll see that 
England doesn’t forget you fellows,” with a slow 
smile John Bullock replied, ““We are England.” 

So should the writer from Lockport address her- 
self with the comment, “‘We are the State Conven- 
tion,” or ‘““We are the General Convention.” 

In a free government or a free church, it is a 
mistaken notion that certain trustees or delegates 
form one party and all the rest of the people another 
party, and that the responsibility is different. Many a 
voter asks, ““Why doesn’t Washington or Albany do 
something about it?” when he ought to be asking, 
“What can I do about it?” 

There is one job, but there are different parts, 
and what happens in churches too often is that some of 
us tell others of us to do things, and then fail to take 


any responsibility about the ways and means of 
doing the things. There doubtless are delegates and 
officials who at times fail us, but all the time there are 
some of the voting members that fail us. 

See the distortions in the letter of Practical Ob- 
server: ‘‘None (in want) receiving the slightest assist- 
ance financially from their respective State Conven- 
tions.” “‘What use universal love if not applied?” 
True, but how about letting it inspire a little effort to 
get the facts and some attempt to judge righteously? 
“Our State Superintendents mere job-holders?” So 
far as we can ascertain most of these State Superin- 
tendents are desperately attempting to make bricks 
without straw and minister to these cases of suffering. 
The writer of the letter, of course, has a right to raise 
the question whether the aid any State Convention is 
giving a local church is justified, and whether it would 
be better to use the money in other ways. 

She is fully justified also in making a plea for 
women ministers, but again how unfair she is. Those 
seeking relief must come into court with clean hands. 
She comes asking fair play with her hands dripping 
unfairness. “A dishonest method of ordaining women 
‘and then letting them find jobs.”’ Yes, our method 
of settling women ministers is dishonest if our method 
of settling men ministers is dishonest. It is the same. 
Women demanded that churches open a closed door 
to them, and the Universalist Church was among the 
first, if not the very first, to open it. Is there any 
better way of helping women ministers get parishes 
under a congregational system than by telling people 
about their qualifications? Take this St. Lawrence 
girl of brilliant powers and rugged common sense 
who is being sought for far and wide as a speaker out 
in Iowa, where she went from school. She is having a 
tough time because her section is flat financially. 
Her friends can lend her a little money perhaps, but 
is there any other way of giving her chances to ad- 
vance then the one her old teachers are taking of 
writing letters about her? We flatly deny that the 
State Superintendents whom we know do not give 
women chances. We admit with sorrow that too 
many parishes still make trousers the main qualifica- 
tion, and sometimes all they get is trousers. 

Now having chastised our correspondent for ig- 
norance and unfairness, let us say how glad we are 
that some one is beginning to ery aloud about the 
desperate state of our unemployed clergy. The 
Congregationalists are suffering in the same way. So 
are the Methodists. What can we do about it? 
Suppose that there are sixty more ministers in New 
York State than can find parishes. It is obvious that 
the State Superintendent can not create places. The 
State Convention can not raise the huge sums neces- 
sary for unemployment insurance. No state will 
attempt the suicidal policy of establishing an embargo, 
since it would work both ways, and nobody could 
possibly operate it. Nobody is going to stop pre- 
pared young men and women from entering our semi- 
naries. What can we do? Perhaps little, but that 
little can be done in love and in a spirit of fair play. 
We can help one another. We can watch out for jobs 
for folks. We can frankly tell misfits in the ministry, 
if we are absolutely sure that they are misfits, to try 
something else. We can back up our local churches 
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and thus improve the general situation. We can try 
to see the denomination as it really is—a body of folks 
like ourselves, not a few officials—and enlist more 
folks and churches in the common projects. We can 
work harder for state and general relief funds. 

If we want to we can change all of our officials 
and editors and try others. We are the Convention. 
It is a tough old situation that we are facing. We 
need to face it with the perfect frankness of our cor- 
respondent. But we need most of all to face it with 
understanding and sympathy. Universalists as a 
body are not going to damn a State or General Super- 
intendent for the operation of Titanic world forces 
beyond his control. 

* * 


THE BAPTIST WORLD 


HEN religious papers are passing out of exist- 
ence, merging, and doing various other things 
to weather the storm, a live young Baptist 

minister at Mansfield, Mass., has the nerve to start a 
new paper. He has no financial backing. No group 
of like-minded people urged the action. He simply 
saw a breach and he jumped in. This young minister 
is Frank Webb Alexander, and the paper is the Baptist 
World. But he is not as foolish as it appears. To be- 
gin with, he is well trained for the ministry. To add 
to that, he had eleven years of practical experience as 
typesetter and make-up man. To add to that, he has 
sense, courage and a flair for journalism. He and his 
wife are doing much of the work. He has a printer 
friend who is keenly interested and who gives him low 
rates. He does all the make up himself. We think he 
will succeed, and succeed in a big way. 

The sheer audacity of the thing in this worst, or 
shall we say last, year of the depression is magnificent. 
We are for him. He will teach a lot of us jaded old 
quill-drivers a few new tricks. Better than that, he 
will put life and drive into a cause that is a common 
cause. More power to his arm! We say to him, edit 
in the bedroom and mail in the cellar, if need be, but 
push on, and God bless you! 


* * 


MORE HONORS FOR MRS. FRIEND 

ELLIE E. FRIEND, wife of the President of 
| \ the Universalist General Convention, has 

added a beautiful book* to her series which 
includes ‘Success and You,” “God and You” and 
“The S. O. S. Call of Youth.’”” The new book is 
“Tove and You,” and is dedicated to Victor Friend, 
““who has been the personification of love at its high- 
est and best for thirty-four years of married life.”’ 

Mrs. Friend agrees with Lao-Tze, who said: 
“By the accident of good fortune, a man may rule 
the world for a time. But by the virtue of love, he 
may rule the world forever.” 

Like her other books, ‘‘Love and You” is addressed 
to young people. It is part of Mrs. Friend’s con- 
tribution to religious education. The nine chapters 
treat of love on the different levels where it is revealed: 
1. “Love: Its Influence.” 2. “Love: Its Nature.” 


*Love and You. 
Roy A. Burkhart. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
and Edinburgh. 1933. Price $1.25. 


By Nellie E. Friend. Introduction by 
New York, London 


3. “You and Your Love Life.” 4. “The Home You 
Hope to Build and Parental Love.” 5. “Courtship.” 
6. “Marriage.” 7. “Love: Its Relation to the Uni- 
verse and You.” 8. “Your Love Spread Abroad.” 
9. “You and Your Friendships.” 

As we read these chapters we can hear Mrs. 
Friend talking forcefully and directly to the hundred 
young women who gather in the church school to hear 
her Sunday after Sunday, and to whom she so gen- 
erously opens her beautiful home and heart. She does 
not dodge sex, but treats it with perfect frankness. 
She tells the young people, boys and girls, to analyze 
their love life, to idealize their thoughts of sex, to ex- 
press love in ways they will not regret, and to look 
forward to marriage. There are many practical hints 
in her most idealistic chapters, as when she tells girls 
in her chapter on ‘‘Love Spread Abroad” how cruel it 
is to broadcast a confession of love which can not be 
returned. 

At the close she says to her readers what she 
lately read to her dear girls: ‘‘I love you not only for 
what you are, but for what I am when I am with you.” 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Said William Penn: “Be humble and gentle in 
your conversation; and of few words I charge you; but 
always pertinent when you speak; hearing out before 
you attempt to answer; and then speaking as if you 
would persuade, not impose.”’ 


With inexplicable electrons to deal with, the old 
indestructibility of matter gone, and the law of the 
conservation of energy suspect, many scientists are 
seeking the mourners’ bench and proclaiming the 


necessity of faith. 


The American Civil Liberties Union did a mag- 
nanimous thing in offering the services of their lawyer 
to Rev. Bob Shuler of Los Angeles, who was shut 
off the air by the Federal Radio Commission. 


Not only is beauty revealed by the springtime, 
but the determination, pertinacity, courage, of nature. 
We find the hepatica before the snow banks disappear. 
There is life that will not be downed. 


Theorize as you may, the fact remains that the 
thought of the universe as the Father’s House, upheld 
by His strength and warmed by His love, gives a 
sense of security and peace. 


As it is hopeless to get church people to ventilate, 
especially at suppers and banquets, why not provide 
bathing suits to wear at the feasts and rent fur coats 
to wear home? 


David Lawrence of the Uniied States Daily es- 
timates that $2,200,000,000 of the Federal budget of 
$3,500,000,000 for the year beginning July 1, is direct- 
ly due to war. © 


A pro-German England was transformed into a 
pro-French England in the short space of two weeks. 
Verily Hitler is a power. 
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The Free Church of America’ 


Faith, Freedom and Fellowship 
Frank Oliver Hall 


The spirit of truth... 
truth.—John 16 : 18. 


&| PROPOSE to speak to you this morning about a 
mi new movement in the religious world, or 
rather our section of the religious world, in 
mes} §=which some of us are deeply interested, and I 
feel all of us ought to be. I refer to the proposed for- 
mation of what has been tentatively designated ‘The 
Free Church of America.” 

In order to make the proposed plan perfectly clear 
it will be necessary for us to get back toward the origin 
of our especial branch of the Christian Church. 

The Universalist movement began its history a 
century and a half ago. It originated as a revolt, 
though we are perfectly sure that the spirit of that 
revolt is as old as Christianity itself. Going back to 
the beginnings of Christianity, it is a historic fact 
that there were in the early church what we would 
call to-day five schools of theology. One of these pro- 
claimed everlasting misery for a majority of man- 
kind; a second taught the annihilation of the wicked; 
but three affirmed a confident faith in the final triumph 
of justice, truth and love in every corner of the uni- 
verse and in every human soul—the “‘far-off divine 
event to which the whole creation moves.” But in 
the course of centuries what we believe to be a foreign 
and pagan interpretation took possession of the 
minds of the theologians. The conception of hell grew 
more and more horrible until, about a century and a 
half ago, sensitive souls could endure no longer what 
passed for Christian teaching. Certain men began 
to proclaim, on the basis of scripture, reason and 
morality, the eternal hope that “good would fall, at 
last, far off, at last to all, and every winter change to 
spring.’ Such men were denounced as _ heretics, 
ostracised theologically and socially, and cast out with 
derision from the established churches. 

Such a man was John Murray, a Methodist 
preacher, whom we like to call the father of Uni- 
versalism in America. He and his associates had not 
the slightest idea of organizing a separate denomina- 
tion. They preached in any church that would give 
them an opportunity, and when no such opportunity 
offered they preached in schoolhouses, halls, barns, 
at camp meetings or by the roadside. They were 
tremendously in earnest. If I could take time to read 
to you extracts from the sermons of such preachers as 
Jonathan Edwards you would understand why they 
were in earnest. Under such preaching, describing in 
minute detail the horrors of hell, dwelling upon this 
Sunday after Sunday, service after service, the wonder 
is that their hearers did not go mad. Think of hay- 
ing lost a little child—and this was a time when half 
the population of the world died in childhood—and be- 
ing assured on the authority of the Bible and Jesus 
Christ that your baby would be tortured in the un- 


. will guide you into all 


*A sermon preached in the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, April 2, 1933. 


imaginable flames of perdition, tormented by devils 
to all eternity; and then thank God that Murray and 
Ballou and the fathers of our church dared stand up 
under the abuse and condemnation of the world and 
declare that such teaching is false, a slander against 
God and a misinterpretation of Jesus. 

Let me repeat that they had no desire to organize 
a separate and new denomination; but when they 
were denied the privilege of uttering their hope in the 
established churches, when they were cast out with 
curses, they came together in sympathetic groups and 
the Universalist Church was born. They were drawn 
together by a common faith and a common hope. 
There were no schools where they might send their 
little children without fear that their souls would be 
tortured by horrible imaginings, no colleges where the 
hideous old teaching was not proclaimed; so they 
created schools and colleges of their own. Thus grew, 
in a perfectly natural way, that fellowship of which we 
are proud to be a part. Theirs was an ethical revolt, 
out of the heart of the common people: a revolt of 
mothers who would not believe that their babies were 
in hell; a revolt of strong, warm-hearted men who re- 
belled against the thought that their sons and daugh- 
ters and good neighbors were to be eternally tormented 
because they could not accept the hideous creeds of 
their day. 

Almost from the beginning of our movement, 
certain scholarly men among them tried to make this 
church stand for large, inclusive, positive affirmations, 
the philosophy of the universal. They proclaimed the 
universal Fatherhood of God, over against the idea 
that God was the vindictive enemy of the race. 
They affirmed the universality of divine providence, 
the universality of religion and revelation, a religion 
of universals. Hence the name. Hence the principles 
for which we have come to stand. But from the be- 
ginning until now all that the masses of people under- 
stood was that our church declaimed against the idea 
of everlasting punishment. ‘‘No hell! No hell! No 
hell!” our church bells were understood to ring out, 
that and nothing more. This idea has continued, in 
spite of all that we could say to the contrary. So if 
you ask the first man you meet on the street, ‘“What 
church is that?” “The Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity.”” ‘What denomination?”  ‘‘Universalist.’’ 
“‘And what is that?” “No hell. No hell. No hell.” 
That, in the mind of the average man, is all there is 
towits 

Some years after our church was born, another 
movement started, also as a revolt. Those who be- 
long to that movement will also trace the origin of 
their ideas back and back to the very beginnings of 
Christianity, and insist that these ideas are in accord 
with the fundamental teachings of the great founder 
of our faith. But in the course of centuries this free, 
fine faith of the early fathers became petrified into 
theological creeds which hampered, hindered, dwarfed 
and deformed the fine, free faith of the founder. 
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So it came to pass that, under the leadership of 
such men as William Ellery Channing, there was an 
intellectual revolt against the tyranny of the petrified 
creeds of Christendom. These creeds were supposed 
to be infallible. Any one who questioned any state- 
ment in the Athanasian or Nicene Creed, the West- 
minster Confession of Faith or the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England, was heretic, infidel, atheist. 
I must not take time to read from these creeds; and if 
I did you might think that I was joking. 

Some day, when you feel the need of mental 
recreation, instead of a cross-word or jig-saw puzzle, 
try the creed of Athanasius, consisting of forty-four 
articles, contradictory where they are not incom- 
prehensible, absolutely unrelated to human life, but 
ending in these words: “This is the true faith, which 
unless a man believe firmly he can not be saved.” 

Do you wonder that there was a revolt against 
the tyranny of the creeds? Thus came into existence 
the Unitarian Church, which affirmed the right of a 
man to do his own thinking and, as a result, to come 
to his own conclusion. Again, the men who affirmed 
this right had no idea of creating a separate church or 
denomination; but they were not allowed to remain in 
the established churches. They were cast out as 
heretics and then, for the sake of fellowship, they came 
together. They tried their best to make the word 
Unitarian mean unity—unite—join in the search for 
truth. “The spirit of truth shall lead you into all 
truth.”’ But the public would not have it so. Ask 
any man in the vicinity of the new All Souls Church 
on Lexington Avenue: ‘What church is that?” ‘All 
Souls Church.” | “‘What denomination?”  ‘‘Unita- 
rian.” ‘What does that standfor?” ‘‘Anti-trinity!’’ 
In spite of all that fine, constructive thinkers could 
say or do, men like Channing and Emerson and Clarke 
and Parker and Hale, Unitarian has meant, and still 
means in the mind of the multitude, something nega- 
tive. ‘No trinity. No trinity. No trinity.” 

So it has come about that these two churches, in 
the course of years, have drawn into closer fellowship. 
Both, having sloughed off the tyranny of ancient 
doctrine, have come to affirm that religion is not sub- 
scription to a theological creed, it isnot going through 
certain forms and genuflections; religion is a life, the 
life of faith and hope and fellowship and service. The 
religion of Jesus Christ is the life of Jesus Christ. The 
best man is the best Christian. A Christian is one who 
lives in our time the kind of life that Jesus would live 
if he were on earth to-day. And just as Jesus asserted 
his own freedom to think his thought through and to 
follow his own highest ideals of what is right and good, 
so these churches affirm the right of any man to think, 
to question, to doubt, and to follow his own highest 
ideals. That is what we mean when we call them 
“free churches.” 

Now let it be understood that this is not to affirm 
that there are no other free churches, and no freedom 
outside of our small fellowships. That is emphatically 
not true and no one affirms that it is true. There is 
no freer man, or one preaching a more helpful and 
constructive religion, than Harry Emerson Fosdick 
in the Baptist Church, unless it is Parkes Cadman in 
the Congregational Church, or Ralph Sockman in 
the Methodist Church, or Howard Melish in the 


Episcopal Church. There is a great host of free men 
and women in all churches, and we take immense 
satisfaction in that undoubted fact. 

I notice that Prof. Henry Van Dusen in the 
Year Book of American Churches declares that 
“Liberalism stands condemned as a romantic and ill- 
founded pre-war optimism. Its premises are being 
subjected to devastating criticism.” Well, we lib- 
erals do not object to criticism. Our optimistic hopes 
have not been entirely fulfilled. But Dr. Van Dusen’s 
gratuitous condemnation does seem a bit ungracious. 
It is only fair to remind him and his critical colleagues 
that if it were not for the progress of liberalism in all 
churches they would be ousted from their professor- 
ships in a week. Forty years ago the liberal views 
which to-day they teach their students would not 
have been tolerated in Union Seminary or in any 
Presbyterian church. Forty years ago Andover 
Theological Seminary was defended against the en- 
croachments of liberalism by compelling every pro- 
fessor to subscribe under oath to the horrible West- 
minster Confession, and, as if that were not enough, 
once in five years these professors must appear before 
the board of trustees and swear that they had not 
changed their views in any particular during the past 
five years and would not, so help them God, change 
them during the next five. There is liberty for you! 
And what has become of these ironclad tests? Junked. 
Smashed. Abandoned. The spirit of liberalism has 
at least accomplished so much. I sat in a railway 
carriage with a company of Orthodox clergymen, a 
Methodist, a Presbyterian, a Dutch Reformer and 
my close friend Shailer Mathews, dean of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Chicago. Said one: “Is the 


old doctrine of hell ever preached to-day? Does any 
minister dare preach about hell?’ “Yes,” said 
Shailer Mathews, ‘‘one kind.” “‘Who?” they cho- 


rused. “The Universalists,” said Mathews. Where- 
upon they all shouted with delight. We Universalists 
are the only ones who dare preach retribution for sin, 
because we prefix the word “‘just’”’ before retribution. 
The Orthodox hell of my childhood is banished from 
every church of whatever name. Liberalism has 
succeeded so far, and that is just the way it wanted to 
succeed. We did not start out to build an ecclesias- 
tical institution. We championed the spirit of truth— 


- sure that would lead us, if we followed it faithfully, 


into all truth. Herein is our success—not in build- 
ing a great church to rival the Methodist, but in 
making a contribution to and through churches of all 
names and all varieties of organization. 

The spirit of the times has changed since the day 
when the fathers of our two movements were cast out 
because they exercised their freedom to think and to 
speak their thought frankly and fearlessly. We thank 
God that we have been privileged to make some con- 
tribution toward the change of sentiment which is 
manifest everywhere among all churches. The average 
man, whether he realizes it or not, has come to feel 
that religion is a life, that the best man is the best 
Christian, that discipleship of Jesus means not accept- 
ing a certain theology, but it means living in our time 
the kind of life that Jesus lived in his time, under 
radically different social conditions. 

I like to tell of a conversation with a young man 
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in this very room. One Sunday, after service, we 
stood ready to depart. There passed a certain gentle- 


man, an officer of our church, who has since gone to © 


heaven, if there is a heaven for any of us to go to. 
He deserves a high place in the house of many man- 
sions. As this man passed, the youth looked at him 
with admiration and said, “There goes my ideal of a 
Christian gentleman.” ‘What do you mean by 
that?” I asked. ‘‘Do you mean that he can recite 
with devotion the Nicene Creed or the Athanasian 
Creed or the Westminster Confession or the Apostles’ 
Creed?” “I don’t know what you are talking about,” 
said he. ““Those creeds are all Greek to me.”” “Then 
do you mean that he attends church every Sunday and 
is never absent from communion?” ‘“Can’t say,” he 
replied,““I am not always here myself.” ‘Do you 
mean that he has given a lot of money for missions?” 
“Never heard any one tell. Don’t know,” he re- 
plied. ‘Then why do you say so emphatically that 
he is a Christian gentleman?” “I mean this,’’ he re- 
plied, “that if I were in trouble and needed a friend 
he is the first man in New York that I would go to, 
and I am confident he would lend meahand. Iknow 
he would not lie. I know that he is kind. I know 
that there is not money enough to bribe him to do a 
dishonorable deed. That is. my ideal of a Christian 
gentleman.” 

And the young man was right. I think that reply 
would have pleased Jesus of Nazareth. One day, as 
you will recall, the disciples of Jesus returned to him 
and reported that they had found a man who was 
casting out devils in the name of Jesus. “‘We for- 
bade him,” they cried, “because he walks not with us.” 
And the Master replied: “Do not stop him. Any 
man who casts out evil in my name belongs to me. 
He is on my side.” 

Now it is this idea that has come to take posses- 
sion of the minds of multitudes of people. What we 
would like to do now is to organize around this idea. 
The spirit of the present time is in revolt against the 
idea of two hundred different sects in the Christian 
world which are working more or less at cross pur- 
poses. Why not get together on the basis of a larger, 
freer, finer, constructive fellowship, to co-operate 
toward making this world of ours a better and a hap- 
pier place for all concerned? 

You have undoubtedly read something in the 
public press about a book which is causing much de- 
bate at the present moment, entitled “Rethinking 
Missions.” Of recent years there has been a growing 
revolt against the wastefulness of Christian missionary 
movements. Thirty-five or forty different denomina- 
tions supporting missionaries in Japan—Baptist mis- 
sionaries, Methodist missionaries, Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, Universalist missionaries—as if perplexed 
Japanese could understand the distinctions which 
have come to be so blurred that we do not understand 
them ourselves. And so, a year or so ago, various 
laymen, under the leadership of Professor Hocking of 
Harvard College, were authorized to visit the various 
Oriental countries and study the missionary move- 

ments. The result is amazingly enlightening and 
stimulating. The old idea of foreign missions in 
vogue when I was a boy, was that all heathen, all 
men and women in India, China, Japan, who had not 


heard of Jesus and his gospel, were doomed to ever- 
lasting flames, and a missionary, in the kindness of his 
heart, went forth to snatch brands from the burning. 
If the missionary could get a Chinaman to confess 
Christ and accept his atonement, then he would go to 
heaven, otherwise he would burn to all eternity in hell. 
So the missionaries went. God bless them! It wasa 
noble motive and they did heroic work, as a fireman 
might who rescues a child from a burning build- 
ing. 

Anything about snatching brands from the 
burning in this new book on missions? Not a word. 
Anything about all heathen-being doomed unless they 
can be saved by the atoning blood of Christ shed on 
Calvary to appease the wrath of an angry God? Not 
a word. Anything to the effect that it makes no dif- 
ference how good a man may be, how kind, how gentle, 
how helpful to his fellow men, if he is not a Christian 
he is doomed? Notaword. That used to be the old 
idea. What is the idea which these investigators 
would put behind the missionaries as a motive for their 
heroic endeavor? The Christ life. Go out and live 
among the Orientals as Christ lived among Jews and 
Samaritans. Teach them the life of Christ. Get to- 
gether, you Methodists and Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians, and help these starving people of China in 
the spirit of Jesus. Build hospitals, schools, orphan 
asylums. Feed the hungry, clothe the naked, heal 
the sick. 

I went to hear an address by a Methodist mis- 
sionary to China in a neighboring church. She was 
the daughter of a Methodist bishop, a woman of high 
education and refinement of character. She told 
about the conditions of the people among whom she 
was working—people so poor, so destitute, so mis- 
erable, that when some agent from a neighboring ear- 
pet mill came by and offered a father ten dollars for 
his little lad, he, knowing that the boy would starve 
if he kept him at home, accepted this fortune and let 
the lad go. Then what happened? The lad was led 
away to the factory, a hideous hole of a place sur- 
rounded by a stockade. Within the mill, shut tight 
so that no breath of air might disturb the fluffy wool 
of which rugs are made, the lad stands beside the loom 
from the first ray of daylight to the last ray of the 
setting sun, stopping only long enough for a bite of 
coarse food, a handful of rice. At night he rolls him- 
self in a rug and sleeps on the mud floor ready to go to 
work early the next morning. That is the way your 
beautiful Chinese rug is made. The death rate is 
terrible. Tuberculosis is epidemic. This missionary 
was doing her best to change such social conditions. 
Anything about plucking brands from the burning? 
Not a word. Anything about that little lad going to 
hell unless she could get him to accept the atonement 
of Christ on the cross? Nota word. All about what 
she could do, if we will help her, to save some little lad 
from this hell on earth. That is Christianity. That 
is the Christianity of Jesus Christ. 
say, “Unless you believe an unthinkable snarl of 
theological doctrine you can not be saved?” 
where. 

Be a good Samaritan. 


Help that poor, blind 


Where did he ever 
No- | 


man to see, if you can. Do something to make chil- - 


dren happy. If you have only two loaves and a few 
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small fishes pass them around. Share, share, share. 
That is the Christianity of Christ. Religion is life— 
the life of sympathy and of helpfulness, and the best 
man is the best Christian. 

Up yonder in Labrador is Dr. Grenfell, a trained 
physician, an expert surgeon. He might be operating 
in this city and receive a thousand dollars every time 
he uses a surgeon’s knife. But he is up yonder in 
Labrador lending a hand to the poor fisher-folk who 
without him would have no medical ministration. 
Is he a Christian? I affirm so. Well, then, is he a 
Presbyterian or a Baptist or an Episcopalian? Who 
knows? Who cares? Let him hold to whatever 
theological ideas he finds satisfactory. His life is his 
passport to the kingdom of heaven. 

Over yonder in the heart of Darkest Africa is one 
of the most remarkable men of our day. He is a 
German named Schweitzer. He was a professor in 
a German university, a writer of great books, a master 
musician, a composer of admirable music. He wrote 
books about Christ and Christianity. After a while 
he said: “If Christianity means anything it means that 
such a man as IJ shall serve the humblest and the most 
needy people on earth. If I have washed your feet ye 
ought to wash one another’s feet—that was the last 
lesson that Jesus taught his disciples.”’ So Schweitzer 
studied medicine and his wife studied to be a trained 
nurse, and they sailed away for Africa, and,there in 
the forlornest place on God’s earth, there among the 
poorest and the most abused people on God’s earth, he 
has built hospitals, cutting and hewing and lifting 
with his own hands, and between times performing 
surgical operations upon filthy Negroes, trying to help 
them and show them how to help each other and 
change the social conditions for the better. That is 
Christianity at one hundred per cent. What is 
Schweitzer’s theological faith? Do you want me to 
tell you what he believes about vicarious atonement 
or trans-substantiation? Who cares? He is casting 
out devils, in the spirit of Christ. That makes him a 
Christian. Christianity is a life. 

Down yonder among the coal miners in Tennessee, 
amid conditions almost as pitiful and horrible as those 
which Schweitzer faces in Africa, is a company of 
Quakers, ministering to the needs of the starving, 
diseased, pathetic coal-miners. And the Quakers are 
helping them to remain there and minister. Are they 
orthodox Quakers or Hicksite Quakers? What do 
they believe? What is their theological creed? Who 
cares? They are Christians because they are kind and 
helpful and sympathetic. Casting out devils. 

You might come nearer home. Here was this 
man about whom I spoke, the youth’s ideal of a 
Christian gentleman. And he is not the only one. 
Hereis a woman ministering to crippled children. Here 
is another lending a hand to the care of the aged des- 
titute. Here is another waiting on tables that little 
children need not go hungry. Here is one giving sight 
to the blind and another helping the lame to walk. 
Do you suppose I demand of such people subscription 
to my pet theological ideas before I will receive them 
into our fellowship? Who cares what their theological 
creeds are? Let them think their own thoughts and 
speak their ideas with perfect freedom. Their cre- 
dentials are their lives. Christianity is a life. 


Oh, would you not like to be a part of a movement 
that undertakes to unite people, not on a basis of any 
theological creed, but on a common loyalty to the 
ideals of Jesus expressed in the Christian life? Well, 
that is what we are trying to achieve. Let the Bap- 
tist believe in baptism by immersion, and the Catholic 
believe in baptism by sprinkling; let the Presbyterian 
emphasize predestination and the Congregationalist 
believe in free will; and so on, and on. Let the Uni- 
versalists hold their Five Principles and the Unitarian 
their Five Points of Liberalism. There is no thought 
of giving up anything that seems true and good. Let 
this be the spirit: Show me your truth and I will 
show you mine; and then let the spirit of truth lead us 
together into some larger truth. If the Episcopalians 
find satisfaction in a ritualistic service, good! Why 
should they not? But there are some to whom such 
service is wearisome and a hindrance. Let the 
Quakers sit quietly in the meeting-houses waiting for 
the spirit to move. Good! But some of us would go 
to sleep under such circumstances. We would not break 
down the old associations and the old loyalties. We 
honor such a man as Dr. Fosdick for being loyal to 
the Baptist Church into which he was born and which 
helped to educate him and give him his place to stand. 
All honor to Dr. Sockman for his fine loyalty to his 
Methodist Church. I should think less of him, not 
more, if he were less loyal. And I hope that they 
would approve my personal loyalty to the Universalist 
Church to which I owe so much. And who wants to 
undermine the loyalty of Minot Simonds to the church 
of Channing and Emerson and Hale—the church of 
his ancestors? Let’s by all means preserve the old 
loyalties and the old associations. But let’s create 
and rally around a new and a larger loyalty, granting 
all freedom of thinking and of speaking and of living. 
Let’s have a free church of America to which and in 
which we can co-operate to express and spread the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. We will not break down or 
break up the old loyalties. We will say of this church, 
preserving all its fine history and its sacred memories: 
The Church of the Divine Paternity, Universalist, 
affiliated with the Free Churches of America. All 
Souls CKurch, Unitarian, affiliated with the Free 
Churches of America. And if such and such a Metho- 
dist church or Baptist church or Congregational 
church is moved to affiliate with the Free Churches of 
America you may be sure that no metaphysical or 
theological barriers will be imposed. 

Christianity is a life. 

Let’s live it. . : 

Christianity is a life. 

Let’s help each other to live it: 

Let us be loyal, first, last and all the time, to the 
great leader whose only test of fellowship {was this: 
“Herein shall men know that ye are my followers, 
if ye have love one for another.” 

In that spirit let us march on, unitedWlike a 
mighty army to conquer this world for Christ and his 
church, that his kingdom may come and his will be 
done on earth, perfectly sure that if this is {done 
heaven will take care of itself. 

Such is the idea behind this movement¥for a 
larger, finer, constructive fellowship—the Free Church 
of America. 
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The Liberal Replies 


Dwight Bradley 


To the Christian Leader for March 11 Dwight 
Bradley contributed a striking article, ‘‘Lo, the Poor 
Liberal.”’ The Congregationalist and the Christian 
Register also published it. In the Christian Register soon 
after there appeared criticisms of Mr. Bradley’s article 
by the Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Ithaca, and the 
Rev. James Luther Adams of Cambridge. This reply 
of Mr. Bradley, which we requested, has beea submitted 
to both the Register and the Congregationalist. 

The Editor. 


the other man’s point of view. If he finds 
that the other man has not understood him, 
W)} he will realize that his own statements may 
have been inaccurate or obscure. In offering a reply 
to Mr. Pennington and Mr. Adams it is my intention 
to keep these two considerations in mind. “The 
liberal deviseth liberal things; and by lhberal things 
shall he stand.” 

Both of these men, I believe, are impatient with 
the slow progress and relatively meager results of 
revolutionary liberal leadership during, say, the last 
one hundred years. My article, therefore, served some- 
what to stimulate their impatience. Wherefore, in 
dealing with my article they very naturally focused 
upon those points at which they found me, as it may 
have seemed, apologizing for or justifying a cautious 
“tentative” liberalism that is both powerless to act 
and unwilling to “‘take sides.” 

I readily admit the possibility that fair-minded 
and ethically sensitive critics should see in my defense 
of liberalism the signs of what Mr. Adams calls a 
“self-righteous defeatism.”” Yet, I do not believe 
that careful analysis of my article would lead many 
people to believe that it contains any such negative 


Cy 


(Go) 


apologetic. If it should do so, all I could do would be 
to say, “I’m sorry,” and try to write more clearly 
next time. 


- Let me now consider some of the criticisms sep- 
arately; not, be it understood, to confound my critics, 
but rather to let them and all others know more ex- 
plicitly where I stand. 

1. Mr. Pennington says, “‘Idealism does not dis- 
tinguish the liberal as such either from the conservative 
or the radical.’”’ I wonder! The reason why I laid 
some stress on liberal idealism is that I have heard on 
several occasions lately, and have read in several 
books, rather severe attacks on ‘“‘idealism’”’ by men 
(Dr. Harry Ward among them) who bracketed 
‘Gdealism” and “liberalism” together as being stum- 
bling-blocks in the way of realistic social reform. A 
standard definition of philosophical idealism is this: 
“That system of reflective thinking that would in- 
terpret and explain the entire universe, things and 
minds in their relations, as the realization of a system 
of ideas, or as the progressive evolution of an ideal.” 
From applying such a philosophical concept to prac- 
tical affairs, it seems to me that the conservative 
and the radical alike are pretty well excluded. In 
so far, however, as they find or desire a place 
in an evolutionary idealistic movement, they prove 


themselves to be, at least in a measure, of a liberal 
mind. 

2. Mr. Pennington asks, ‘““‘What of deep unyield- 
ing disagreement with evil, sin, crime, selfishness, 
ignorance, prejudice?”” What indeed? All men who 
are even embryonically conscientious are against 
these perversions. Sincere and decent conservatives, 
radicals and liberals alike despise them, not as ideal- 
ists, but as wholesome personalities. I should think 
that this could be taken for granted. But the disa- 
greement comes when certain specific evils, etc., are 
to be combated. In the first place, conservatives, 
radicals and liberals are seldom unanimous in their 
opinion as to what specifically constitute the actual 
embodiments of evil, etc. In the second place, con- 
servatives and radicals usually are more stiff and in- 
transigent than liberals about the way in which to 
attack what they consider evils, ete. I wonder if I 
make myself at all clear. Take an example: Child 
labor in factories. Industrial conservatives refuse to 
admit it an evil. Radicals and liberals agree that it is 
an evil. Radicals speak insultingly of industrial con- 
servatives who defend child labor, and do all they can 
to “smash”? them. Conservatives follow suit. Lib- 
erals study the economic situation, try to see it as a 
whole, and bend their effort to the elimination of the 
evil without hurling gratuitous epithets or upsetting 
the industrial applecart and spilling all the apples. 
(Phyllis Bentley’s novel “Inheritance” gives a good 
picture of the struggle on this front.) 

3. Mr. Pennington says, “It (tentative open- 
mindedness) has led to that paralysis of conviction and 
of action which justly brings upon liberalism the 
charges which Mr. Bradley is trying to refute.’’ 
Granted. Tentativeness, like everything else in the 
world, can be carried too far. Liberalism has got to 
guard against becoming abstract. I see now that I 
should have made this point more clear, and I am grate- 
ful to Mr. Pennington for calling attention to it. 

4. But Mr. Pennington replies that there is no 
“scientific evidence for evolutionary progress.” Is 
not this going a bit too far the other way? Granted 
that in the first flush of enthusiasm after Darwin, 
there was a too extravagant faith in “‘automatic evo- 
lution.”” Does this, however, justify so extreme a 
reaction as some are now feeling against the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis altogether? From ordinary ob- 
servation in the study of history, to say nothing: of 
scientific research in every field, there is to be derived 
a quantity of evidence pointing toward the action of 
forces (call them what we please) that carry evolution 
on quite independently of anything that human beings 
may or may not do. Even more potent, however, in 
their influence on history, are those forces that work 
in and through human beings. It seems a mistake to 
put these forces into different categories. The forces 
are the same, whether we call them natural, biological, 
psychological or social. Only the instruments are 
different. We can call them “God” (as I myself 
prefer to do), or we may call them “‘imponderables,”’ 
“fate,” “destiny,” “economic determinism,” “free- 
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will,’ or anything else. The names we give them are 
merely names. The forces are what matter. They 
are greater than men. Yet they sometimes employ 
men as agents. And men can also employ them— 
either for weal or for woe. This is a very mysterious 
thing, and not one to be dealt with in passing. I wish 
I might go into it more fully with Mr. Pennington. 

5. Mr. Pennington remarks that I am ‘‘in quest 
of a scapegoat,” and that “if we can only find villains 
black enough. . . . we liberals can count ourselves inno- 
cent as woolly lambs.” Did I really make myself so 
pitifully unclear? I don’t want to find a scapegoat. 
I honestly believe that “predacious capitalists’? and 
“acrimonious communists” have held up the work of 
liberals. The adjectives are descriptive and not de- 
nunciatory. But I don’t think that liberals are inno- 
cent. We have fallen down on our job. We have often 
not been liberal enough. We have become abstract 
and theoretical. And yet, even so, we have not 
failed so disgracefully. And surely we have had no 
direct responsibility for “the breakdown of justice that 
is everywhere apparent to-day.” Of course it may be 
questioned whether justice has “broken down” 
everywhere—or even “broken down’’ at all. When, 
may I ask, was the administration of justice any more 
honest and fair than by and large it is to-day? Sup- 
pose we point to some definite time and some specific 
place when and where justice has prevailed generally 
and incorruptibly. It is very easy to generalize 
about “‘breakdowns” in the present. It is more dif- 
ficult to find examples of a better large-scale state of 
affairs in the past. This, however, is aside from the 
point. What I want to make plain is that while 
liberals have never done as well as they might, they 
have at least done something. As a liberal I say this 
with humility, not with a feeling of righteousness. . In 
fact, the real liberals I know (and they are many) 
never show the slightest sign of feeling “innocent or 
righteous;” and I don’t believe that a more pains- 
taking effort to get at the nub of my article would 
have led Mr. Pennington to write, “‘I distrust any one 
who feels quite so innocent and so righteous just now 
as Mr. Bradley’s liberal.” It is a pity that we un- 
derstand each other so imperfectly, since we are, after 
all, trying to reach the same ends. 

6. Mr. Adams says that my discussion is “an 
analysis of certain aspects of cowness rather than a de- 
scription of the cow.” He is quite right. I was try- 
ing to analyze and describe what he picturesquely 
although perhaps not appropriately calls “cowness.”’ 
It would take a book of natural history to describe 
“the cow,” considering the number and variety of 
“cows” that graze on any pasture. A cow is always a 
cow in essence and in general. But there are Hol- 
steins, Guernseys, Jerseys and other breeds. Some give 
more milk than others. The scientific way to get 
cows to give more milk is to study them and find out 
about the milk-giving process. But that was not quite 
the object of my article. All I was trying to do was 
to show, if possible, that in order to get milk from a 
cow you have to consult and to understand her. 
And I certainly do believe that when creatures of A) 
more carnivorous species (conservatives and radicals, 
it may be) are biting at each other in close vicinity it 
renders the milking process very difficult—both for 


milker and milkee. This having been duly said, I 
must introduce an objection to the metaphor. 

7. Mr. Adams suggests, then, that “the content 
of liberalism does not seem to matter much (to me) 
so long as its method is accepted.”’ In this he is par- 
tially correct. I regard the method as being basic. 
The content is derived from given situations. That 
is, a liberal in 1933 finds a content in his liberalism 
that was not in it, say in 1833 or in 1883. This is why 
liberalism can grow and is never out-moded. I my- 
self am keenly interested in the content of liberalism 
right now. I think I know pretty definitely what that 
content is. But I am more concerned with the 
method; because I hope to live two or three more 
decades, and I should hate to think that in 1953 or 
1963 I was still working over the content of a liberalism 
that was important in 1933 but which had become 
stale by then. As a matter of fact an authentic lib- 
eral never ‘“‘closes on sounder ideas.”’ If he does he 
either ceases to be a liberal or else becomes a liberal 
who is left behind. This is my friendly criticism of 
some men whom I know whose liberalism goes back 
to the nineteenth century but has no contact with the 
twentieth. They are fighting over old battlegrounds, 
standing up for truths long since accepted as com- 
monplace, and poring over problems that were solved 
years ago. I don’t think they are very effective lib- 
erals. They “closed on sounder ideas” sometime back 
and are still closed on them! 

8. Mr. Adams says, “according to Mr. Bradley’s 
statements we find the liberal in a rather comfortable 
position.” If that is the way I sounded, I misrep- 
resented myself a little; and yet, it 7s a rather more 
comfortable thing to be a liberal than to be a die-hard 
or aradical. What is wrong about that? It seems to 
me that a man ought to give the impression of being 
fairly comfortable, despite the fact that he is trying 
with patience and heart-break to bring a little rightness 
out of the world’s colossal wrong. Serenity is the 
characteristic of men who are at peace with themselves 


and who are functioning effectively. Does any one 


seriously object to Mr. Roosevelt because during the 
stress of his first days in the White House he seemed 
to be happy and peaceful and relaxed? There is no 
particular value in acting like a “kill-joy.” The 
martyr-complex never helps any one to get good things 
done. I can’t quite see why Mr. Adams objects to 
having liberals appear to be comfortable while they 
are hard at work trying to understand the situation, 
trying to find out the best ways of solving the prob- 
lem, and trying to keep an open mind about the 
business in hand. And, of course, Mr. Adams realizes 
that he was not fair in saying, “‘And so the liberal is an 
innocent little lamb waiting patiently for the millen- 
nium to come when he may tentatively lie down with 
the wolves.” That must have been one of those sen- 
tences that come forth, unbidden, in the fervor of de- 
bate. As such we may pass it by. 

9. Mr. Adams says correctly that ‘there are 
several constituents of an effective liberalism which 
are omitted in Mr. Bradley’s account.” Of course 
there are; and Mr. Adams has helped to make up the 
lack. But this ‘conviction of sin” that Mr. Adams 
mentions is too vague for me. I know after a fashion 
what is meant by it, and I feel it at times very poign- 
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antly. Yet, it helps understanding to have “sin 
made more explicit. If I had the sufficient space I 
should like to define ‘‘sin’” more carefully. Maybe 
Mr. Adams will do this. Meanwhile, I hope that we 
shall not lapse, in our present tendency of reaction, 
too far back into a phraseology that has grown 
“fuzzy.” “Sin” is a word with connotations that 
need clearing up. Like some other words, it would 
profit by a trip to the barber shop and a visit to the 
bath-tub. 

10. Mr. Adams suggests that in my article we 
have “another instance of a man’s preaching less than 
he practises.” I’m afraid this isn’t true, although I 
wish it were. In actual fact, I both preach and prac- 
tise less liberally than I wish I did. I have a rather 
belligerent disposition, and I sometimes have been 
known to “go off at half cock.” But for this I am 
always sorry. It is one of the “sins” that convict me! 
My ideal, however, stands far above this level. When, 
therefore, I get into a fight and then afterward recall 
my ideals, I am fearfully oppressed by a sense of 
failure. I know that I have done foolishly and have 
hurt the cause I love. 

I am a theist—and I hope to be a liberal one and 
a friendly one; yet at times my theism grows too pun- 
gent. 

I am a pacifist— and I do not demand that all 
other men be pacifists as I am; yet at times my 
pacifism becomes warlike. 

I never believed in prohibition by legal enact- 
ment—although I am not a “belligerent anti-pro- 
hibitionist;’’ yet I have said some pretty mean things 
about prohibition. No—when I am in my “rightful 
mind” I am not a fighter; but rather a persuader, a 
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sympathizer, a searcher after the real meanings under- 
lying the surface appearances, in other words, a lib- 
eral. Moreover, I do not think the church is here to 
fight sin; but rather to dissolve it, to eradicate it, to 
find where it starts in human nature and to try to 
grow from the roots of personality a better kind of 
life for individuals and for society. When I have 
temporarily forgotten myself and my ideal and speak 
or act illiberally, I do my best to make amends and to 
remember to be a real liberal thereafter. My prac- 
tise and my preaching are not always up to the mark. 
But I am making an effort to keep them there more 
consistently. Believing in evolution, I believe that I 
have a chance to make good in this attempt. 

I should like to close my reply now by quoting 
from Jose Ortega in “The Revolt of the Masses’”’ some 
great words about liberalism. To them I subscribe 
most heartily. I rather think that Mr. Pennington 
and Mr. Adams will also subscribe to them. If so, 
let them take Ortega’s description as the one I myself 
should have given had I only possessed the power and 
the skill. 

“Liberalism—it is well to recall this to-day—is 
the supreme form of generosity, it is the right which 
the majority concedes to minorities. . . . and hence 
it is the noblest cry that has ever resounded on this 
planet. . . . But it is a discipline too difficult and too 
complex to take firm root in the earth.” 

With this I rest my case with but one extra word. 
I myself, and many others I am sure, are ready to do 
all we can to cultivate this complex and difficult dis- 
cipline, in order, if it may be, that liberalism yet shall 
take root and grow and finally give solace to all the 
sons of men! 


Faith in a World of Disillusion 


Charles G. Girelius 


=~ T is with intense and appreciative interest that I 
Al have read “The Faith of a Young Man in a 
World of Disillusion,’” by Hugh Stevenson 

2 Tigner, in the Christian Leader for March 25 
and Aprill. It is good to have this contribution from 
a young man, with its clear, ringing note of confident 
and courageous response to the challenge of this de- 
cidedly disillusioned world in which we are now living. 
We need many such contributions, not only from 
young men, but from older people as well, and I shall 
offer a contribution of my own, as I am one of “‘those 
who were adults in 1900,” when Mr. Tigner and his 
generation were babes. I shall not agree with him 
on all points, yet that does not mean disparagement, 
but a friendly comparison of views to the end that 
we may all understand more fully the issues that con- 
front us. 

First of all, I would say that Dean Inge has been 
admirably answered, and that I am glad to see a 
young man refuse to be pitied or disparaged or looked 
down upon because he is young. Dean Inge, however, 
does not represent his own generation in thus address- 
ing himself to the younger generation. ‘The gloomy 
dean” speaks for himself only, although I suspect 
that his “‘gloominess” is merely his characteristic way of 
expressing himself for the purpose of throwing out a 


challenge. If that beso, he has succeeded wonderfully 
well in the present instance. But the point I desire 
to make is that it is not the younger generation as 
such that is to be pitied, nor any generation, older or 
younger, as such. There are people who do deserve 
pity, some of whom are young, some in the prime of 
life, and some are old. They are the millions who find 
themselves dislocated from the productive activities 
of the world. This dislocation affects families rather 
than individuals alone, for where the bread-earners of a 
family are without work the whole family suffers, 
both young and old. 

If I may cite my own experience, I have for some 
weeks been giving my services to the Department of 
Public Welfare in my home community in adminis- 
tering emergency relief to the unemployed. It has 
been my particular duty to receive first applications, 
and these have been coming to the office in almost 
ceaseless succession. I get the first story from each 
one, and the story is almost without exception tragic. 
Applications come from old men who have outlived 
their usefulness and have spent their savings, and 
from young men who desire nothing but a chance to 
work. ‘To mention an instance, a young man called 
who was six feet tall, sturdy and apparently com- 
petent. He represented a widowed mother, three 
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brothers as capable as himself, and a younger brother 
still in high school. One of the brothers is fortunate 
enough to be working, and he is earning $18 per week. 
That amount of income exceeds the necessarily meager 
amount that can be given in relief, and nothing can 
be done for the family. The employed brother must 
support the family, and the other brothers must endure 
the humiliation of having to depend on him and re- 
main idle. The young man who came to me desired 
only work, and he rightfully resented the fact that he, 
able-bodied and willing to work, must remain de- 
pendent on his more fortunate brother. He is ready 
to meet the world with a challenge, but his challenge 
is futile. An ironic significance is given here to Mil- 
ton’s line, ‘“They also serve who only stand and wait.” 
There is a group of young people whose position is 
peculiarly trying, and they are those who are grad- 
uating from high school, but who. can neither go on to 
higher education nor find a place in the world’s work. 
Those parents who have lost their positions and have 
spent their savings can not give their children the 
education hoped for, and the condition of the eco- 
nomic world denies them work as well. Again the 
fact is illustrated that it is not the young who are to be 
pitied as against the older generation, but family 
groups including both old and young. 

Now as an “adult in 1900,” I want to speak in 


behalf of an older generation that has no more desire © 


to be pitied than do those who were babes at that time. 
We are as ready to accept the challenge of our times 
as are the youth, and it is only fair to claim that we 
do so with some added wisdom that the years have 
given us. Far from seeing “an approaching deluge of 
darkness,’’ we too have intimations of a new dawn. 
I venture to claim a certain advantage in the very 
fact that we reached social consciousness before this 
period of disillusionment. It is true that our souls 
have been bombarded, and that we have been cruelly 
disillusioned; but some of us at least did not love that 
smug complacent world of 1900. I recall a college 
classmate who remarked that it was unbearably dull 
in those days. No great things were happening. 
There was no excitement, and nobody wrote any de- 
cent poetry. He wanted to live in a period when 
history was in the making. I hope he is satisfied with 
what has happened since then! 

It is true that we of the older generation have 
seen our dreams go down in ruin. If we did not love 
the smugness and the frenzied finance of the twentieth 
century’s first decade, at least we recognized the ap- 
pearance of social forces that promised advancement 
and that were completely overwhelmed during the 
years that followed 1914. We saw the world plunge 
into an abyss and thus bring an era distinctly to an 
end, and now as we look back we can within the reach 
of our own personal recollections see across a gulf that 
divides an old age from anew. This is a sad privilege 
that probably few generations have been permitted 
to experience. It took several centuries for the 
Roman Empire to die, a process so slow that few if any 
individuals could see the decline of Roman culture 
except in the perspective of history; but we of to-day 
have seen the end of an age and the beginning of a 
new, a world revolution in the very making. Even 
-the younger generation of our own time have not seen 


this—only we who were adults in 1900 or soon there- 
after. Verily, we stand as on a high tower and view 
time’s horizon, as we look out over a far-reaching 
though distressing prospect. But as we look over the 
past with its thwarted hopes, we look forward also 
with intimations of anew dawn. It is true that we are 
gloomy at times—particularly the unemployed. Again 
I assert that gloominess is no respecter of either youth 
or age. 

We may comfort ourselves with the thought that 
after disaster something better takes the place of the 
old. Civilizations have again and again gone down 
only to give place to better civilizations. Neverthe- 
less, the better is not as good as the best that might 
have been accomplished without the violent trans- 
formation. Something better followed the decline 
of ancient Greek culture, but only after a thousand 
years of social, intellectual and spiritual darkness had 
rolled over the world. Something better followed the 
fall of Roman power, but only after many centuries 
during which tribes and nations little better than bar- 
barian struggled for the supremacy of Europe. Some- 
times there is almost nothing to show after the fall 8f 
a great civilization. Shifting sand still covers much 
of the remaining ruins of Babylon. The gentle and 
efficient civilization of the Incas went down before the 
ruthless onslaught of Pizarro and his followers, never 
to rise again, and the world has lost a contribution 
that the Incas might have made to world culture. 
To-day, their descendants are said to be among the 
saddest and gloomiest of all people, as they recall the 
glory of their ancestors, and the succeeding civiliza- 
tion of the Spaniard has not comforted them. Our 
own Civil War brought slavery to an end, together 
with a form of Southern feudalism, and a greater na- 
tion has followed. But I doubt very much if our 
country is to-day as great as it would have been, could 
the issues of the Civil War have been settled by peace- 
ful means instead of the violence of war. The World 
War also, with its terrible losses, and its resulting bit- 
ternesses, debt adjustments, unemployment, and 
the industrial depression, will be followed, I doubt not, 
by a new and a greater social order, and I intend to do 
all I can toward the building of that new order; but I 
also maintain that something far greater could have 
been accomplished at less cost. It is not necessary to 
plunge into an abyss in order to advance. Neither is 
the present depression, in some ways more devastating 
than the war, at all necessary. We shall rise out of it, 
but the good to be accomplished will not compensate 
for the losses. The 12,000,000 unemployed (with 
their families representing uncounted millions more) 
are suffering a tragedy whose evil consequences will 
never be balanced by future good, for the undoubted 
good that is to follow will be enjoyed not by the 
victims of the tragedy, but by the more fortunate sur- 
vivors. This aspect of the situation should suggest a 
sobering thought to those who, because they are still 
employed and who as yet have something saved, 
are permitted to hold their own. 

In all this, though I may not quite agree with 
Mr. Tigner on every point, I have no thought of dis- 
turbing his faith; but, on the contrary, I wish only to 
encourage and strengthen his faith with the assurance 
that we of a slightly older generation also have our 
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grounds for faith in this world of disillusion. His 
description of the situation which prevails in our 
civilization of to-day and the processes by which 
medievalism gave place to modernism is admirable. 
He has unsparingly called attention to the dismal 
confusion and heart-rending ineffectuality of modern 
civilization, and he is a true prophet in declaring that 
we are not to look, back to the restoration of a more 
unified and consistent social system of the past for our 
social salvation, but forward to the creation of a new 
order. In place of the “rugged individualism”’ of the 
past, we “‘must see and consider life and society as a 
whole.” 

Here, however, the young man’s faith halts. He 
can see the vision of the coming dawn, but not the 
vision of the coming day. ‘The precise manner,” he 
says, “in which this new synthesis will come about I 
do not pretend to know.”’ Again I mean no disparage- 
ment in this. How can I when so few of us have any 
vision at all? But the very fact that a young man so 
courageous in his faith confesses that he can see no 
farther than the dawn does challenge us to add to his 
vision—if we can! I quote once more: “As to how 
long it will take us to begin working consciously in this 
direction (to me there is no other direction)—in other 
words, as to how long we are to remain in our present 
confused, trembling, halting, blundering, drifting, con- 


. dition—I have no way of guessing. Jt may be a matter 


of centuries. Again, it may be a matter of years.” The 
italics are mine, for I feel compelled to add that it 
will not be a matter of centuries before we begin to 
find our way out—unless the whole modern structure 
is first to go down into complete ruin. Those of us 
who have worked with the unemployed and whose 
sympathy is such that we are able to visualize what is 
happening to the souls of the unemployed, know that 
the situation must be at least partly relieved speedily 
or there will be a disastrous break. Our social order 
is just now anything but static, and our unemployed 
population will not remain quiet permanently. They 
have been remarkably patient as it is. Fortunately, 
President Roosevelt has won the confidence of the 
country. He has already adopted measures that look 
toward improvement. As a consequence, millions of 
perplexed and suffering people are waiting anxiously in 
the hope that salvation is in sight, but they will be in 
no mood to stand disappointment. Let us hope, there- 
fore, that the new Administration will be successful, 
for its success in accomplishing at least a partial al- 
leviation of the country’s distress will determine 
whether or not our present social structure is to go 
down in speedy ruin or hold together sufficiently to 
permit a gradual and peaceful evolution toward the 
inevitable and more radical change. To this extent at 
least, the issue must be decided within the brief years 
of the present Administration, and President Roose- 
velt evidently confronts the alternative of a brilliant 
success or an inglorious disaster. 

As to the “precise manner in which this new 
synthesis will come about,” it may be presumptuous 
for any of us to say, when so many profess that they 
do not know. However, if none of us begin to say 
what we think we see in the way of a constructive plan, 
a start will never be made; and I am willing to be in 
at the start with those who have experimental plans 
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to offer, however inadequate those plans may prove 
to be when the inevitable sifting takes place and be- 
fore actual construction is undertaken. Such a plan, 
as some of us have conceived it, must‘first attack the 
present economic order, and take it out of its divided 
private control and its futile dependence on rugged 
individualism. This means that our railroads, our 
banking system, our public utilities and our major 
industries must be brought under national control, 
and socialized. This means that our whole industrial 
system must be made to serve the people as a whole. 
Technocracy, in spite of its recent spectacular and un- 
fortunate introduction to the public, has proved, as 
others have long maintained, that modern machinery 
is amply competent to produce abundance for all, if 
socially owned and directed. It only remains to see 
to it that the goods produced are equitably distributed. 
so that all shall have their needs supplied. In all of 
this there is no serious problem, provided the direction 
of our economic affairs is placed not into the hands of 
politicians, but into the hands of expert engineers who 
shall have been given the necessary authority and 
made duly responsible to the public. I can see the 
plan in the large and not in detail, for I am not an 
engineer; but I can see that engineers must be em- 
ployed to work out the plan, and I have faith enough 
to believe that they can. In the meantime, the im- 
mediate problem is to carry some such plan as this to 
the public and to present the plan in such a way that 
the people will be persuaded to adopt it and to author- 
ize the engineers to go ahead. It is certain that we 
must have a planned civilization, for no unplanned 
civilization driven by machinery and with a profit 
motive can possibly survive. The economic problem 
once measurably solved, we shall have no serious dif- 
ficulty in developing a consistent and effective cul- 
tural life as well. A solution of the economic problem 
promises a great increase of leisure, and leisure re- 
lieved of the fear of want will offer an unprecedented 
opportunity for the development of the human mind 
and soul. It will make art, poetry, music and the 
practise of religion a pastime for hands set free from 
grinding toil. 

Such is my contribution of faith in a world of dis- 
illusion. It is an attempt to go somewhat beyond the 
faith of Mr. Tigner and to show that the world needs 
not only a young man’s faith, but every man’s faith. 
But he need not feel at all bad over this attempt to 
add somewhat to his very ably written paper. He is 
following a vision, and because he is young he is in 
time going to surpass those of us who belong to an 
older generation. I predict for him and his generation 
the privilege of having a part in the constructive work 
of the new age that we both see. We who were adults 
in 1900 must in the spirit of John the Baptist decrease, 
and those who were babes at that time must increase. 
In the meantime, we have our day, even though we 
may not be permitted to be more than voices crying 


in the wilderness. 
* * * 


We mustn’t get into the way of thinking that it is always 
the worthiest and bravest and most enterprising people who get 
on best with life. Certainly there are many who, if they had 
had our chances, would be so far ahead of us in good achieve- 
ment that we couldn’t see them.— New Outlook (Toronto). 
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Memories of the World War 
XXIV. What It Was All About 


Johannes 


0 many people have hazy ideas of social work 
ai that it seems necessary to put in a chapter 
here to tell what our war relief work from 
2} =61917 to 1919 was all about. 

I am lucky in recovering a letter telling what it 
was about which was written under these interesting 
circumstances: 

As the war went on I became well acquainted 
with many war correspondents. Bicknell and I met 
them first at Cassel, the headquarters of one of the 
British armies, a few miles back of Ypres. We found 
there Dewitt MacKenzie of the Associated Press, 
and William Philip Simms of the United Press. 
Through them we met the leading British correspond- 
ents—Philip Gibbs, Beach Thomas, Perry Robinson, 
Henry W. Nevinson, Hamilton Fyfe, Lytton, C. E. 
Montague, and others. I mention Montague, the best 
writer of them all, although he was serving not as a 
reporter but as a censor with the correspondents when 
I met him. 

I became intimately acquainted with one of these 
men and he confided to me his desire to help with the 
relief work. He was a man of great ability and since 
the war he has been at the head of an important bureau 
for his news gathering service in Europe, but he knew 
about relief work in only a general way. He asked me 
to write him a letter telling him about relief work “in 
words of one syllable that a babe might understand.”’ 
What I sent him was the following letter, dated Le 
Havre, France, April 10, 1918: 

“Dear A: I feel a deep interest in your entering 
the service of the American Red Cross. 

“Assuming that final arrangements will be made 
in Paris, I write this letter on the eve of my departure 
for Italy, to tell you a little about war relief work in 
general and this new field in particular. 

“Tf I did not know you so well, and trust you so 
fully, I should not venture to write so simply. If I 
tell you many things you know, you will not resent it. 

“There are two kinds of relief work in general— 
one is to help the people who are entirely unable to do 
anything for themselves, like the sick, the very old, 
the little children. The other is to help people tem- 
porarily in trouble, and by the help restore the normal 
conditions where they can help themselves. 

“These kinds of relief work go on all the time. 
We have hospitals and old people’s institutions and 
children’s homes and associated charities in every 
civilized country. In time of war, all of these agencies 
go on in some places, but are interrupted in other 
places. 

“Tn addition there come into existence the war 
relief agencies to meet all the needs created by the 
war. 

“This one thing distinguishes war or disaster re- 
lief—it is temporary. It springs up because of a 
great need. It ought to stop with the passing of the 
need. And because every human institution tends 
to perpetuate itself, there ought to be always in mind 


the ending of it sometime, and the bending of effort 
that way. War agencies ought not to replace peace 
agencies. Emergency committees ought not to get 
so in love with their own names that they stay in be- 
ing when the emergency is over. 

“Another thing equally marked in time of war or 
peace, and equally bad always, is competition in re- 
hef—hospitals which compete for wounded, refugee 
committees which fight over refugees, children’s homes 
built by several societies without counting the number 
of children that need places. Frequently competition 
results in duplication. Sometimes a single soldier 
has a dozen marraines (godmothers). I have seen 
five cakes at once from five marraines in one soldier’s 
billet. In the same way two or more societies do the 
same work without exchanging information, and so 
we have double help in one place and no help in 
another. 

“But all this is an old story. I do not need to 
tell you about the unintelligent, unlovely things in 
the relief field—the snobbishness of some committees, 
the selfishness of others, the people who are out for 
decorations. I heard one plain old fellow who had 
done good work since the beginning of the war re- 
mark: ‘I don’t mind some of these grand dames taking 
all the credit, but when at the same time they get in 
the way and prevent the work being done, that is 
too much.’ 

“You are an old hand and you know the charity 
that is done solely to build up a reputation, to play 
politics, or to strengthen the hold of a religious or- 
ganization. 

“In this war, particularly, many races, many 
creeds, many parties, all mixed up together, create 
difficult and complicated situations in all fields, and 
no less so in the field of relief. 

“Over against the jealousies, there stand out 
some of the finest characters and some of the best 
work I have seen anywhere. Some of the most 
valuable workers are so-called ‘nobles,’ and some are 
plain people, but they are in it because of a great need 
and they see a chance to help. Over here they are 
French, and Australian, and British, and Belgian, and 
American of whom I think as I write, but every 
country has them, and they make us feel it is worth 
while going on living and working our best. 

“Now comes the American Red Cross. It be- 
lieves first of all that we ought to help save the lives 
endangered and repair the damage caused by the war, 
that we ought to do it so that we can make the nations 
know American sympathy, and not only understand 
us and like us, but have new faith in themselves, new 
courage to endure, and new strength to go on. 

“Tt believes first of all in helping sick and wounded 
soldiers of the armies. It doesn’t stop there, however, 
but it says that since the war sacrifices civilians, the 
Red Cross must do civilian work also. Since war is a 
struggle of whole populations against whole popula- 
tions, relief agencies must reach out to whole popu- 
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If we help a soldier shelled we must help a 
road mender shelled. If we help a marine torpedoed 
we must help a civilian sailor torpedoed. If we rush 
aid to a camp bombed, we must rush aid to a private 
house bombed. 

“Tt is all one problem anyway. The men, women 
and children wounded in the house that is bombed are 
paying for the war, and very likely are all helping in 
war work. 

“What kind of work can we do? Concretely 
stated, what kind of work are we doing in the field of 
relief in Europe in this year of our Lord 1918? Weare 
helping: 

“1. In hospital and ambulance work of every 
kind, front and rear, military and civilian, especially 
by rushing to them promptly the supplies that they 
need. 

“2. Through medical services of various kinds— 
in baby saving, in work for the tubercular, in conva- 
lescent homes. 

“3. In canteen work for soldiers. 

“A, In evacuating refugees from areas under shell 
fire, or needed for the movements of armies. 

“5. In following up refugees jammed in camps or 
the slums of cities, and saving them from the frightful 
degeneration that their environment causes. 

“6. In supporting child caring agencies. 

“Now how do we go about these tasks? First 

‘we get in touch with the government of the country 
or the area where our help is sought. We do nothing 
without the knowledge of the Cabinet or the com- 
manding general. When once the highest official 
knows who we are and what the general policy is to 
be, we deal not with him but with his representative on 
the spot. In France and Belgium the line of descent 
is perfectly understood. Under the Minister of the 
Interior are the Prefets, or Governors, under the 
Prefets the Sous-Prefets, and under the Sous-Prefets 
the Mayors. 

“When the government is found to be with us, we 
look up the committees or organizations already at 
work on the job. We find some efficient and some in- 
efficient. If the official in charge is keen, he can help 
us. If he is just a little martinet or a strutting pea- 
cock, we do a lot of bowing, consulting and lunching, 
but we seek other sources of information. When we 
find the real folks on the spot, we work through them. 
It is exactly what Hoover did in Belgium. 

“A little back of the trenches in Belgium, there 
are four main front army hospitals. Twenty or 
twenty-five miles back of these are supporting hos- 
pitals of what are called the second line. 

“Back in the rear where it is safe, say a hundred 
or two hundred miles back, are the third line hospitals. 
We help all of these hospitals with bandages, dressings, 
blankets, cots, catgut, chloroform, instruments, X-ray 
machines, money and many other things. We back up 
civilian hospitals in the fighting areas in much the 
same way. 

“One of my jobs is to visit these hospitals. I am 
not a doctor or surgeon, and my judgment is- abso- 
lutely nil about the kind of work that is done in any 
place visited. But I can easily tell whether the in- 
stitution is clean, picked up, and under discipline, or 
sloppy. I can tell also whether the people at work 
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there are interested, hard-working people, or indiffer- 
ent. And I make it my business to check up about 
my own impressions with people whom I regard as able 
and informed. We are spending millions, and we try 
to see that we get a hundred cents’. worth for every 
dollar. 

“You will want to go to Normandy and see some 
of the Children’s Colonies. We have done something 
for them. Many of them are located on the country 
estates of rich people, in beautiful chateaux. The 
Minister of the Interior has built barracks around the 
chateaux to supplement the facilities. We have put 
up the money for some of these barracks. I go to see 
what is done with the money. We supply clothing 
and in some cases food for the children’s work. Toward 
the front there are other child-caring works. I think 
that I showed you one of the most beautiful—that of 
the Queen of the Belgians. 

“When it comes to evacuating refugees there is 
only one rule. Help them to the railhead just as 
quickly as possible, put them on to trains and scatter 
them over the country. The more they can be pre- 
vented from herding together, the better their chances 
of coming through the experience with some sense of 
decency left. Of course I don’t need to add that we 
not only keep families together, but work like the devil 
to reunite scattered families. We have done our best 
work for refugees through the young Quakers attached 
to the Friends’ ambulance unit at Dunkirk. We 
furnish the trucks. They give us the drivers. Once 
scattered over the country, there is an enormous work 
to be carried on in the spirit of Hull House, Chicago, 
or a Friendly Visiting Committee of our Associated 
Charities. I have had nothing to do with this work in 
the back areas, but the Red Cross has helped nobly 
in it. 

“Everybody will warn you about being careful 
not to get mixed up in religion or politics. They will 
tell you that there are intense jealousies and much 
bitter feeling. I think that you need pay little at- 
tention to such advice. Walk boldly as if such things 
did not exist and they will not exist. See the man you 
want to see, whether he is a Catholic bishop or a 
Socialist Minister of Munitions. They are all hu- 
man beings and mighty grateful to us for helping. 
I have friends whom I shall remember as long as I 
live among all creeds and ranks. It is fun to know 
them, travel with them, work with them, and trust 
them. I can not say of one important person, French, 
Belgian or British, that he has been unworthy of my 
trust. You will like the job, old man, and my one 
regret is that this sudden call has come to Italy and 
prevents our working together.” 

So far as equipping a man for service 7n the Red 
Cross, this long letter was “love’s labor lost.” He 
never came. The same emergency which sent me 
flying back from Italy kept him at the post for which 
he was trained and in which he rendered conspicuous 
service. The Germans came through like an ava- 
lanche. There was news every minute to get off, and 
every burden we had been bearing, for children, for 
refugees, for hospitals, for exhausted, discouraged 
soldiers, for tottering governments even, was doubled. 
But now the Yanks were coming by thousands, and 
we all buckled down to work with new courage. 
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mmaaAY by day, indications multiply that the 
@ combined protests of Christians, Jews, and 
humanitarians generally have been affecting 
the Nazi regime in Germany. An obvious 
. effort, still proceeding, has been made by the prevail- 
ing rulers of the Reich to placate foreign opinion. The 
exodus of persecuted Jews has slowed up; the Chan- 
cellor has sent over the wires a bid for peace; and a 
Hohenzollern restoration seems to find a lukewarm 
champion in the leader of the Brownshirts. 

But let no one be deceived. Over all of the 
Reich floats the banner of imperial reaction, with the 
cobwebs freshly removed and the Nazi swastika added 
as a dubious embellishment. Resurgent nationalism 
runs rampant from Dusseldorf to Dresden, from 
Bremen on the north to the Bavarian southland, that 
friendly, mellow region which, until the recent farce 
enacted in the name of an “election,” gave the ex- 
house-painter from Vienna a cold, disdainful shoulder. 
Not only the red ensigns of Marxism but the Re- 
publican flag as well, lie stamped into the dust. Free- 
dom of the press does not and will not exist. Com- 
munism is being burned out by a Terror as ruthless as 
anything developed in the early days of Russian bolshe- 
vism, and which flaunts the Muscovite menace as a 
means of exterminating with almost equal fury the 
extremely moderate Social-Democrats. The heavy 
hand of Know-Nothingism has descended on cultural 
leaders such as Bruno Walter, the conductor, Lion 
Feuchtwanger, the novelist, and Albert Einstein, 
whose home at Caputh in the suburbs of Berlin pro- 
duced nothing more dangerous, when raided, than the 
now-famous breadknife. 

Indubitably, as the anger among the Nazis over 
outside protests fades away before the practical tasks 
of organizing their dictatorial regime, superficial 
concessions will be made. But depend upon it, the 
relaxation of the Terror and the resort to fine phrase- 
ology will only disguise an endless war to muzzle in- 
telligence and elevate ignorance to high places; to 
crush pacific tendencies and enthrone militarism ; to 
give the last vestiges of democratic sentiment among 
the masses the final cowp de grace. For the brown- 
shirted man who stood near the bones of old Frederick 
the Great at the Garrison Church in Potsdam on the 
21st of March and declaimed passionately about 
“national honor” has not scrupled to employ the most 
dishonorable means to gain the seat of power. The 
worn old President, who had grown weary of paths 
charted by few of the time-tried landmarks and who 
had returned to the nationalistic procedure of earlier 
days, was described by Herr Hitler as having con- 
summated the marriage between the symbols of ancient 
greatness and youthful strength;” but he will, one can 
only fear, produce from that union the unholy off- 
spring of a new and devastating war. if, or when the 
oratorical dictator eases off the most vicious persecu- 
tion of the Jews, he will only turn to subtler forms of 
racial warfare; when he talks of peace he will merely 
envisage the “(German peace” of pre-war saber-rat- 
tling; and when he asserts that he is not yet ready to 
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set the stage for a Hohenzollern return from Elba, he 
is simply manifesting a natural desire to pre-empt the 
Jimelight for himself, barring all but the Deity, who is 
to be allowed by a special dispensation to sit at his 
right hand. 

But if Hitlerism is to be intelligently dealt with, 
it is hardly enough to analyze, observe, or even to 
vent the most justifiable wrath. It is necessary to 
comprehend what lies behind this powerful move- 
ment, a growing force in Germany that for one reason 
or another has placed at Hitler’s disposal vast millions 
of the German populace. Nor will it be fair to permit 
the deeds of a dictator and his half-responsible fol- 
lowing to revive the old war-time indiscriminate emo- 
tions toward the German people as a whole. Least 
of all, besides, should our own people forget the in- 
escapable fact that only a decade ago the United 
States was inundated by a wave of anti-Semitism, 
prompted from .Dearborn, Michigan, picked up by 
frustrated personalities in hamlets from coast to 
coast, and finally crystallized in an American Hitlerism 
whose sign was not the brown shirt but the white hood. 

There can be assigned to the role of prime creator 
of German fascism no single foree—not Mussolini’s 
exhilarating collective egotism, not the desperation 
of the German people under the impact of a terrible - 
depression, not the bourgeois fear of a rising communist 
movement. Every one of these factors undoubtedly 
played a part. Yet to find the chief answer to the 
riddle of the Brownshirts, you will have to cross the 
Rhine, go to Paris, and enter the portals of the Quai 
d’Orsay, the home of French political and economic 
policy. Not alone the French insistence upon Ger- 
many’s sole guilt for the war and the fixation of this 
now-exploded myth in the Treaty of Versailles; not 
alone the attempt to fasten upon defeated Germany a 
fantastic bill for damages which no rising generation 
would pay even if accepting, as young Germans would 
not, the responsibility for their fathers’ misdeeds; not 
alone the determination of France that the Treaties of 
Versailles and Trianon must be enforced without de- 
viation so that the status quo may be preserved in- 
violate; not these elements, singly or collectively, bear 
all the blame for the bitterness which lies at the root 
of the Hitler defiance. Countless Germans have re- 
iterated in print, as well as in conversation with the 
present writer, their willingness to be humiliated in an 
historical sense, for the sake of peace and security in 
the future. But certain features of French and Allied 
policy began to convince multitudes of the German 
people, about two years ago, that this sort of future 
was only a dream, and what was more to be antici- 
pated was a dread nightmare of perpetual poverty, 
continued weakness, and, at long last, fresh wars in 
which unarmed Germany, in the midst of more and 
more heavily armed neighbors, would be a second 
Belgium. 

With France no realistic observer could fail to 
have sympathy. The picture of a vindictive con- 
queror, deliberately sitting on the lid for the sake of 
national aggrandizement alone, might be accurate if 
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a small minority of the French people are concerned; 
it would be grossly untrue of the average man or 
woman. The French honestly have felt that they 
were in a unique sense the guardians of European 
peace, fearing that if by peaceful means the treaties 
which uphold the status quo were relaxed, no one could 
foresee the end, and questioning whether the complete 
rearrangement of the map of Europe—and Africa too 
—might not eventuate from too generous a policy. 
It is simply one more example of a program, not 
evilly motivated in the main, producing untold evil 
from its lack of human understanding. France has 
sought to build a veritable iron ring of allies around 
Germany, utilizing her tremendous gold reserves and 
credit power to create potent aid in Poland, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia, to throttle 
Hungarian aspirations, to ward off the barking dogs 
of Italian fascism to the south and across the Medi- 
terranean. Germany, even liberal and pacific Ger- 
many, seeing this process, has been sorely tried; for 
while the excuse of a threatened “iron ring” around 
the Central Powers that was used to whip the German 
people in line by the militarists before the war had 
considerable unreality about it, the old bugaboo 
to-day is grimly real. 

It was my lot to stand in the room where, at 
the Hague Peace Palace, twenty-four hours before, the 
World Court by a disappointingly political division 
had destroyed the cherished hope of an Austro-German 
customs union. By this victory the Francophile na- 
tions refused to allow an arrangement between Austria 
and Germany which was of substantially the same 
character as agreements entered into among them- 
selves by the nations of the Little Entente. I could 
scarcely help musing, as I stepped from the rich hang- 
ings out into the various relics of the departed Czar 
Nicholas II, how many times before in world history 
the seeds of repression have fruited forth in ven- 
geance. Upon this assurance of perennial serfdom 
the German retaliatory movement has fed, until, at 
last, it has burst over all the dams and threatens to 
carry with it in its perilous course all the libertarian 
safeguards which civilization, through many years, 
has set up to ameliorate the conflicts of human associa- 
tion, 

The results of Hitler’s rise can hardly be forecast. 
No matter how deeply one must deplore the methods 
to which so many desperate Germans have now re- 
sorted, it is a temptation to think that if the move- 
ment in its most drastic phases lasts for only a brief 
space of time, frightens the French Foreign Office into 
essential concessions upon which the peace of Europe 
genuinely depends, and then passes off the boards or 
moderates its aim, it may bring enough good in its 
train to justify its harshness and brutality in the 
present hour. This was one of the views held within 
the ill-starred British Labor Cabinet which intensified 
the friction between Ramsay MacDonald and Arthur 
Henderson. It has a certain plausibility. Yet to let 
one’s ruminations take this optimistic course is to ig- 
nore the trends of dictatorship wherever it has won 
power in the last harassed decade. Similar views led 
many an observer, not excluding diplomats from anti- 
fascist countries, to react similarly toward the ex- 
cesses of early Italian fascism. “Let the tyrant as- 


sume responsibility,” they said, ‘and see how quickly 
he will tame down.”’ He has tamed down, because he 
has crushed every atom of opposition. Yet there is 
no freedom in Italy to-day, and despite Mussolini’s 
new role of peacemaker, he continues to train the 
millions of fascist youth in militarism; text-books are 
one-sided and biased and glorify the military ideal 
above all; and the first commandment of the ten- 
point fascist code is: ‘Il Duce is infallible.”’ Often 
enough the Italian fascist state has menaced the peace 
of Europe, especially in its race for African conquest 
with France; but even the tenuous fabric of Conti- 
nental peace has been able to resist the strain. That 
the strain of a fascist belt engulfing the whole area be- 
tween the Western Baltic and the Central Mediter- 
ranean will be an infinitely augmented threat to peace, 
is clear. 

The Hitler assertiveness and the recrudescent 
Francophile tenacity bid fair to dig another red trench 
across the face of Europe. In the preparations for this 
dire event, the peoples groan under taxes and are un- 
able to extricate themselves from the depression even 
were other factors favorable. Little Belgium pathet- 
ically enough has been buying bombing planes and 
erecting fortifications along a 225-miles front, signing 
away by a treaty of military defense with France that 
precious neutrality over which so much blood was 
shed nineteen years ago. Poland, harboring a million 
and a half Germans stripped away from the Father- 
land by the war, quakes inwardly while nevertheless 
putting up a bold front by opening up, on March 1, 
the new Silesian-Baltic railroad to challenge German 
coal exporters and give a spinal cord to the Corridor, 
running 350 miles from Upper Silesia to the sea. 
Yugoslavia, Roumania, and Czechoslovakia, one after 
the other, stick out their tongues at the exuberant 
German Nazis by raising tariffs on German goods 
and prohibiting certain German products altogether. 
And while Hitler shouts his threats and openly invites 
the Austrian fascists to wipe out the opposition by 
violence, behind its mountain ramparts the little 
land of Masaryk grimly counts up its standing army 
of 125,000 men and its reserves which number 1,524,- 
000. Ina Europe with such clashing systems and such 
whirling politics as this, what prospect can there be 
for peace? What for religion? Small wonder that 
the theological tendency is away from reality to other- 
worldliness in so many a new philosophy, for nowhere 
on this spiny soil has the Jesus of love and humility a 
place to lay his head. 

So far as the future of Hitlerism is concerned, 
the answer rests with the German people themselves— 
but not entirely. It would be a fallacy to assume that 
they could battle for their freedom, even should a clear. 
and overwhelming majority desire to do so. As a_ 
matter of fact, soon the entire German people will be 
reading what Hitler wants them to read, speaking 
what he bids them speak, and holding counter-ideas, 
if at all, strictly imcommunicado. For them alone 
the hour for effective action of any kind will soon be. 
passed. | 

I must confess to a pang of sentimentality as 1 
read about the Einstein breadknife; for it was only | 
year ago last July that I enjoyed at Caputh some 
simple refreshments with the Einsteins-during which | 


\ 


Frau Einstein demonstrated that under her capable 


management the bread slicer could never so much as 
_ become, even through a slip, a harmful weapon. 


We 


discussed that day, most of all, world peace and its 
obstacles. ‘‘How can we induce young people to take 
a deeper interest in peace?” we asked the scientist; to 


which, with a twinkle in his eye, Dr. Einstein replied, 
“Give them a fight!” He was right, of course, in his 
paradox; for what he meant was simply that young 
people can not be brought to support any movement 
that does not call forth sacrifice, and also that peace 
can not be won merely by acquiescence in wrong. 
And it is a time for all those who desire the preserva- 
tion of peace in Europe and the world to strive cease- 
lessly against the threat of fascism everywhere. That 
is why the huge wave of protest, voiced so unitedly by 
Christians and Jews of all ranks and viewpoints at 
the present juncture, has been a step toward peace 
and not toward international conflict. Care will have 
to be taken steadily, however, lest a rebellion against 
intolerance and hatred and bigotry be deemed by the 
Germans nothing but these same emotions directed 
against them as a whole. 

Despite the vast complex of errors and misunder- 
standings that stand in the record of the World War 
in every country, one bright spot is historically clear. 
It is the cleavage which President Wilson insisted upon 
making between the German militaristic government 
and the German people. This estimate of Germany 
was never absolutely sound, yet in the main it was true 
and provided a worthy strategy. From it, in some 
measure, was born the movement for the German Re- 
public. It is time, again, to make the same distinc- 
tion; and, it may be, a second and more final liberation 
of the German nation may result. Our weapons this 
time, nevertheless, must be nothing but public opin- 
ion, the expression of outraged conscience, and a 
solidarity of all humanitarians in opposing fascist 
militarism wherever it seeks to raise its head. 


* * * 
“LOYALTY LIFTS THE LOAD” 
Roger F. Etz 


erx|ND they all began with one accord to make 
ly a Bl excuse.” This text has been illustrated 
throughout Christian history by people who 

a make excuses for not doing things. It’s 
time this process was reversed. What a glorious day it 
will be for the Universalist Church when Universal- 
ists “all begin with one accord to make excuse” (for 
doing things together for their church and the world. 
For example: 

“The Universalist Church gives me a sane and 
optimistic philosophy of life, therefore, I want to help 
spread its influence to others who so much need this 
to-day.” 

“The representatives of the Universalist Church 
in the Church Extension fields at home and abroad are 
my partners in our common interests and enterprises, 
therefore, 1 will match the consecration of their lives 
by the consecration of my means.” 

“T have learned that where my treasure is there 
will my heart be also, therefore, I will enlarge my 
spiritual life by sharing my material resources.” 

‘My church is helping me to see that many of 
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the things I have been compelled to give up are more 
or less non-essentials, therefore, it has shown me how 
I may invest what remains in that which is essential 
and permanent.” 

“The Universalist Church has the greatest op- 
portunity in years to help refashion civilization on the 
basis of the principles of brotherhood and service 
which Jesus taught and exemplified, therefore, I will 
sacrifice even more that I may have a part in taking 
advantage of this opportunity.” 

Renewed consecration and dedication of self and 
means to the great cause the Church represents will do 
more to vitalize and stimulate our churches than any 
other factors. “As a man—or a church—thinketh in 
his heart, so is he.” 

The Trustees of the General Convention have 
designated Sunday, May 14, as Loyalty Sunday. It 
will be a day of rededication to greater things for the 
church, a day of gifts for the larger co-operative work 
of the denomination. While it was hoped by the Trus- 
tees that such an appeal would not have to be made 
this year, nevertheless conditions are such that it can 
not be avoided. Your Trustees issue the appeal and 
the call with no apologies. They are but trying to 
carry on the work which has been entrusted to them 
by the church at large, and are asking their co- 
partners in these enterprises to do their part on 
May 14. 

There is a deeper significance to this day than 
simply financial returns, important as these are to 
our common enterprises. It gives us all an oppor- 
tunity to indicate our feeling as to whether our church 
is worth while. The Universalist Church is not going 
out of business. It is not headed toward bankruptcy. 
It is not sounding an uncertain note in this day of con- 
fusion. Its message is one of conviction that the 
fundamentals of its faith are the eternal principles 
upon which civilization must eventually rest. It will 
become as great and strong and influential as we who 
compose its membership make it. Its faith is in- 
creasingly attracting and inspiring men and women 
everywhere. Unless we become spiritually bankrupt 
we can do a great work, entirely out of proportion to 
our numerical strength. “There is nothing so power- 
ful as an idea whose time has come.” 

We have a load to carry, but “Loyalty Lifts the. 
Load.”’ One hundred per cent of our churches ob- 
serving Loyalty Sunday would mean not only solving 
our financial problem for this year but also the revi- 
talizing of every center of our work. 

We can, we must, we will, succeed—if only we 
prayerfully and faithfully do our individual part in 
this enterprise. 

Haliway to Passaic the other day, the Passaic bus made a 
stop and an oldish gentleman climbed eagerly aboard. He sat 
down beside a passenger and they talked pleasantly together. 
When the bus reached Passaic, the passenger asked the gentle- 
man whether he lived there, or was transferring to another bus. 
“Why, Vl be getting into my car here,’’ the gentleman replied. 
“You leave it parked here?’ “No,” said the other, ‘my chauf- 
feur has been following along after the bus.’”’ Then seeing that 
the matter wasn’t clear yet, he added, somewhat wistfully: ‘‘L 
just decided to get on the bus because, when my car passed it 
everybody inside seemed to be having such a good time.’’—The 
New Yorker. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NEEDHAM’S ATTACK ON THE PRESIDENT 
‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems to me that the article on the Young People’s page in 
last week’s Leader under the caption ‘3.2’’ was extremely unfair. 
I am wondering what authority the author has for his statements. 
Is he putting himself above the Supreme Court, which eventually 
will decide? Such an insinuation regarding any President of the 
United States, regardless of politics, which Iam quite sure you 
will find at the bottom of the article, is entirely out of place just 
at this moment, if not always. 

Don’t think because I complain when I write, that the Leader 
does not suit me. I write only when I disagree. 

Laurence Shorey. 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


* * 
DR. WESTWOOD AT GRAND RAPIDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

We have just completed a very fine Mission conducted by 
Dr. Horace Westwood, who is understood to be minister-at-large 
for the Universalist Church. 

Dr. Westwood delivered a series cf seven fine addresses and 
the attendances were most remarkable. It wasa great service 
rendered in the name of Liberal Religion, and it removed many 
cobwebs from the minds of people who were prejudiced against us. 

Never before has the church organization shown such loyal- 
ty, not only in attendance at the services, but in attention to all 
details necessary for the success of the Preaching Mission. 

As you know, all the expenses to the uttermost farthing were 
met by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and it is hoped that 
with a return to reasonable conditions plus new members added 
to our communion, we will go on to register more triumphs in the 
name of Universalism in this city. Dr. Westwood was par- 
ticularly impressed with the work we are doing and has promised 
to return next year. 

James W. Hailwood. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* * 
DON’T SCRAP THEM 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

Without any desire further to emphasize my position, may I 
explain to your readers that it was not my title which appeared 
at the head of the article, ‘“Re-Thinking Missions—Scrap Them.”’ 

The following sentences from the paper indicate that “scrap 
them” is not in harmony with my suggestions: ‘‘Should we scrap 
everything we have in Japan? By no means. . .. There are 
assets to conserve. . . . There is a genuine worth in what we are 
doing, and it is our present job.”’ 

I appreciate your newspaper fairness in printing the article, 
which may not have fitted readily into the editorial program, and 
I appreciate the spirit in which you substituted the title for 
my own—which wasn’t any good either: 

Sheldon Shepard. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


SYMPATHETIC BUT UNINFORMED 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In my line of work I come in contact with a large number of 
ministers. Within the past year, I have found many Uni- 
versalist ministers in the most pitiful straits, and apparently 
none of them receiving the slightest assistance financially from 
their respective State Conventions. Especially deplorable is 
the condition among some of our women ministers. 

The practical question arises in my mind: Of what use is the 
doctrine of universal love, justice, brotherhood, ete., unless 
first applied in a practical manner to the needs right within our 
own fold? 

Have our churches and denominational organisms reached 
such a low, lifeless ebb that we utterly fail in appreciating the 


great sacrifices that men and women of our ministry have mad 
and are making? Have our State Superintendents become mer 
job-holders instead of shepherds of the flock, and, in doing so 
forgotten that a large part of their duty in the office held is to be 
responsible for the material welfare of the ministers under thei: 
jurisdiction, inasmuch as it should be their personal concern tc 
see to it that, at least, these men and women under them have 
enough to eat and the other necessities incident to holding body 
and soul together through this economic crisis? 

One of the most deplorable cases that has come to my atten- 
tion is that of a finely educated and unquestionably capable 
woman minister in our denomination, without a position (due to 
the dishonest method employed, that of accepting women as 
candidates for the Universalist ministry, ordaining them, then 
leaving them to drift, as best they can, because preference is 
given to some man, whether he can capably fill the position as 
spiritual leader in a parish or not), who has had to appeal for 
charity through the local Welfare Board in the city where.she 
is located, in order to keep from sheer starvation. Not a Uni- 
versalist in that city, where she was pastor for nearly five years 
and that under most overwhelming odds, or any member of the 
State Convention, has lifted a finger to do anything whatever 
But rather, a neighboring Catholic priest, finding out 
It is to 


for her. 
her situation, came forward with financial assistance. 
the shame of Universalism that such a thing should occur. 

Our State Conventions have sufficient funds on hand with 
which to aid weak churches, even though many of them prove 
to be merely rat-holes for state aid money. But apparently, 
we have neither time nor money with which to come to the as- 
sistance of our clergy, who, as a matter of self-respect, will not 
come out and state their desperate plight and ask for help. 

In the case of the above woman minister and others, prefer- 
ence has continually been given to men when there has been an 
opening in a parish of the state. And a number of clergymen 
from outside states have been permitted to transfer into this par- 
ticular state, in face of the unemployment conditions among 
members of the Convention. Hither we should give our capable, 
consecrated women ministers an equal break, or be honest in our 
dealings with them and cease ordaining them and accepting them 
into State Conventions, then giving them no opportunities in 
which to candidate on available fields of labor. 

If we believe in justice, etc., for heaven’s sake let vs begin 
to practise what we preach. If these unemployed ministers have 
proved their worth beyond a shadow of doubt in some hopeless, 
down and out parish, where even the greatest of preachers could 
not possibly bring things to pass, because of the indifference and 


spiritual dearth in the membership, they should be rewarded by | 
consideration as prospects for other parishes, where there is some- | 


thing by way of material with which to work. ; 
Before we can ever hope to convince the world that universal 
brotherhood, justice and love are the greatest attributes of 
religion, we have got to begin to practise what we are preaching, 
right within our own ranks. And it is high time our State Su- 
perintendents get busy and check up definitely and personally 
on the conditions existing among the unemployed ministers in 
their respective Conventions, then proceed to do something 
through the state officials of the denomination which will prevent 
any further repetitions of the case of this particular woman pastor. 


Unless we want to become the butt of public ridicule, it is | 
quite as essential. that we use state funds in our Conventions | 


for the purpose of providing bread and butter for our unemployed 
clergymen, as for the maintenance of some of our weak churches, 
which, all things considered, would prove a greater credit to Uni- 
versalism as dormant factors, rather than staggering, dying in- 
stitutions, into which we are vainly trying to pump new life by 
means of further sinking State Convention aid into their veins, 
only to have them flop and flounder and finally lie down and 
die. 


| 


It is a sad state of affairs, when our Catholic friends have to | 
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‘step into the breach and do what we ourselves should be doing 

for our unemployed clergymen, men and women. 
Can we afford to lose worth while, finely educated, capable 
_ ministers, as we are doing every year, because of our lax, indif- 

ferent methods? Can we afford to have the world look on and see 
our unemployed ministers facing starvation, while we blindly go 

on crooning about universal brotherhood and love? 

The ministers are worthy of far better treatment than many 
_ of them are receiving at the hands of our State Conventions, and 
- certainly should be given a square deal in a time like this, when 
jobs are scarce and food is scarcer in many a pastor’s household. 
' Ministers’ Pension Funds are all right for some future day, but 
- inadequate in meeting to-day’s hunger and needs. 
A Practical Observer. 
See editorial comment on this letter. 
* * 


AN ADMIRABLE SUGGESTION 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 
So much do I like that wording of our belief ‘‘to be said in 
- churches”’ which you are printing on the editorial page of the 
Leader that I very much wish that you would frame a statement 
of purpose to be said with that statement of belief. I notice 
that our Committee on Revision begins its offered substitute 
with an affirmation of purpose, and I think that is as it should be, 
- I deeply feel that in our church service we need as much to affirm 
‘together an objective as to affirm a faith. So will you not shape 
a sentence of purpose that will go fittingly with your fine sen- 
_-tences of belief? If so, I, for one, would feel that we had secured 
-a bit of needed ritual for our worship that would do us admirably 
‘for some time to come. 
Thayer B. Fisher. 


N. B. In our Biddeford church, after saying the essential 
principles we add, ‘‘Therefore, in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
‘pledge ourselves anew to work with God and our fellow men for 
- the making of a better world.’’ Ido not offer this as commending 
_ its wording, but just as an illustration of what I mean by having 
‘the affirming of some purpose go with our affirmation of belief. 

Biddeford, Maine. 


* * 


THE MISSING LINK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That missing Leader reached me. Many thanks for send- 
‘ing it so promptly. What I really suspect is that our usually 
faithful postman left it somewhere else by mistake. When once 
in a great while I receive the mail of others by mistake, I see that 
they get it. But I do not know that I caa blame any one very 
much for keeping that copy that was the “missing link’ in the 
Leader as it comes tome. Do you know, that account of the in- 
auguration, ‘“‘When Roosevelt Took Hold,” was the best I ever 
saw or heard. And you know I have lived in Washington many 
years. 

C. P. Pushaw. 


* * 


TRUE BOND OF FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Free Church affirms its faith that unity of purpose is 
‘the bond of highest religious fellowship, and assumes a common 
enrichment flowing from differences within, if controlled by a 
purpose to serve mankind in a spirit of mutual good-will. This 
affirmation is to the Free Church what creeds are to denomina- 
tions. It is fair to assume that its intent is to include non-Chris- 
tians upon the same spiritual and ecclesiastical level as believers, 
and that it regards that level as above all the religions, isms, and 
philosophy known to man. 

The highest bond of fellowship of the Universalist Church is, 
‘in brief, belief in God and the authority of Christ. Jesus taught 
inspired confession to be the foundation of Christian fellowship, 
its highest bond, and that his religion is above all others. He’s 
‘made it plain that they who gather not with him (serve man- 
kind) are against him and scattereth. How then can the Free 


Church, which makes no pretensions of being with Jesus, be 
other than against the world for which he lived and died—when 
all is said and done? That proponents of the Free Church are 
sincere and talented does not change the fact. The Gospel can 
not be separated from its Founder. 

How a Christian can sanction a church asserting religion, 
yet requiring no belief in God, and be true to his own church in 
which belief is pre-eminent—I do not understand. I do not 
think it would be fair to the Universalist Church or to the Free 
Church of America to be thus unequally yoked together. 

Harry Gillespie. 


Manchester, Iowa. 
Fee 


DEALS WITH US GENTLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I have thought to write you at various times but found 
when I tried to do so that my ideas were almost lost as I at- 
tempted to express them in words. Oh, well! Some one has said 
that is what words are for, to conceal thoughts. 

How do you do it, you writer folk? You seem to be able to 
make your ideas stand out in front of the words, where we so 
often lose ours. 

There’s the editor of the Leader—I read his editorials and 
his cruising stories with a feeling of enjoying a re:sonal visit 
with a friend. Of course I let him do all the talking, but the 
feeling of intimacy is there as though I could lay my hand on his 
shoulder if I but put it out. Sometimes I would like to interrupt 
with a question or a denial, but mostly I forbear. 

The Leader is the only religious journal that comes to me, 
and if I sometimes think it is falling below its usual high standard 
I usually find, when I try to locate the fault, that, like that of 
Brutus, it lies within myself. 

Despite the editor’s assertion, ‘‘We will not walk softly here,” 
I can not escape a feeling that he is more in sympathy with the 
humanist idea than he admits. Of this he is likely unconscious, 
as he is also of the sarcasm he allows to creep into some of .the 
titles he assigns to ‘‘Reactions.”’ 

A wise man once said there are three things—yea, four— 
which I know not. To these he might have added, the working 
of the mind of a friend one has not seen. 

If in this letter I have said anything that offends I am most 
sorry. 

ONG: 

Marshall, Texas. 


* * 


BLUEBIRDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Several weeks ago the men and women in our ministry re- 
ceived an excellent ‘‘Bluebird” letter from the office of Dr. Etz. 

Apparently the capable editor of the New Yorker received a 
similar message. I quote from the issue of April the first: 

“Most imperative of recent missives was a letter from Forbes 
reminding us that we are not a bluebird. ‘You are not a blue- 
bird,’ the letter said, gruffly, and then added, ‘‘you are a busi- 
ness man.’ There was a kind of finality about this news, and we 
read on. ‘Business is a hard, cold-blooded game to-day. Sur- 
vival of the fittest. Dog eat dog. Produce or get out. A hun- 
dred men are after your job.’ If Forbes only knew it, goading of 
this sort is the wrong treatment for us. We are not, as they say, 
a bluebird. Ncbody who reads the Nation regularly, as we do, 
can retain his amateur bluebird standing. As for business, we 
agree that it is a hard, cold-blooded game. Survival of the 
fittest. Dog eat dog. The fact that about eighty-five per cent 
of the dogs have recently been eaten by the other dogs perhaps 
explains what long ago we noticed about business—that it had 
astrong smell of boloney. If dog continues to eat dog, there will 
be only one dog left, and he will be sick to his stomach.” 

Yours for the wholesale propagation of “‘bluebirds.” 

Gordon Chilson Reardon. 

Saugus, Mass. 
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Jones of Bournemouth 


Richmond Hill Sermons. By J. D. 

Jones. (Harper. $1.50.) 

Dr. T. D. Jones has for many years 
been one of the best-known Free Church 
preachers in England. One might say 
that many readers of the British Weekly, 
if asked where Bournemouth is would have 
to reply, “I don’t know exactly, but it is 
where J. D. Jones preaches!’ There is a 
good sample in this volume of English 
Congregationalism on its more orthodox 
side. Dr. Jones declines to “‘plead guilty 
to a charge of narrowness”’ but he longs to 
“see the Church emerge from the state of 
genial sentimentalism and easy tolerance 
which characterizes it to-day, and lay 
hold afresh on the full apostolic gospel.” 
The sermon on the Cross as Challenge 
makes it very clear what Dr. Jones regards 
as the “full apostolic gospel.”’ Jesus, we 
are told, ‘‘offered the one full and complete 
oblation and sacrifice,’ and starting with 
that one can almost exactly predict the 
rest of the sermon. 

These sermons carry some of us back in 
recollection to a kind of preaching once 
familiar; that in itself would be no draw- 
back if they also offered us some fresh 
insights into themes of perennial interest. 
We remember Dr. Jones as a more stirring 
preacher than these sermons suggest. 

* * 


The Personality of Paul 


The Man from Tarsus. By Lawrence 

O. Lineberger. (Revell. $2.00.) 

A fresh and enthusiastic biographical 
study of St. Paul, based upon a careful 
survey of modern literature as well as on 
a thorough knowledge of the apostle’s 
letters, is welcome. Each new approach 
to Paul, if it be sincere and founded on in- 
timate knowledge of the sources, serves to 
add to his greatness and comprehensive 
personality. In so many ways this man 
broke down the boundaries, spiritual and 
geographical, which kept Jew and Gentile 
apart; in his own person a compound of 
Graeco-Roman mentality with Semitic 
tradition, in his travels a link between 
Jerusalem and Rome, in his theology a 
bridge across which many diverse minds 
could move from exhausted lands to new 
pastures. 

And in achievement so extraordinary, 
responsible more than any one figure, per- 
haps more than all others taken together, 
for the result Mr. Lineberger sums up 
by saying, ‘““When he began his career 
Christianity was a Jewish sect; when he 
finished it was a world church; he had 
changed the history of mankind.’”?” A man 
of action, who wore himself out in many 
journeyings, Paul was yet a deep thinker, 
a keen observer of his own inner life, and 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


the originator of prose which the world has 
crowned with immortality. He is one of 
the towering figures of all time. 
man combining in himself traits seldom 
reconciled in one person that Mr. Line- 
berger pictures Paul, and despite occa- 
sional lapses into a somewhat confused 
style he succeeds in keeping Paul interest- 
ing to the reader. 

One does not lay down the book with 
a feeling that the author has expressed 
either his own or the reader’s final es- 
timate of Paul’s life and thought; one de- 
plores an occasional striving after effect 
at the cost of fairness (‘“We have the 
crimson of Paul’s Christian life told against 
the crepe of his Jewish religious back- 
ground,’’ surely an infelicitous remark); 
but one recognizes in Mr. Lineberger’s 
work a broad outlook, a sound under- 
standing of the times Paul lived in, and a 
clear perception of the essential contribu- 
tion the Apostle made to the new faith. 
We are certainly made to feel how truly 
Paul ‘‘was standing at the breaking point 
between the ages, at the crossing of the 
line dividing that which was old and out- 
worn from that which was new and in- 


evitable.”’ 
* * 


Thoughts of a Sincere Christian 

The Christian in His Blindness. By 
Rev. W. H. Elliott. (Longmans, Green. 
$1.00.) 


Mr. Elliott is an Anglican clergyman in 
London, well known for his broadcast 
sermons. He knows what difficult ques- 
tions baffle his fellow Christians and he 
searches for the answers in his own religious 
experience. He is evidently impatient 
of ready-made aaswers, and though he 
does not reach conclusions at variance 
with orthodox doctrine, one is sure of the 
sincerity of his search as he addresses 
himself to ultimate issues. He takes 
up these questions easily and naturally, 
as one accustomed to meditate upon them, 
but not dogmatically as if he could put 
every one else straight. It may be the 
bitter self-centered grumbling which our 
disappointments seem superficially to 
justify, or the tendency to ‘‘touchiness” 
in which some people display their pride, 
or the “vital contradiction, running 
through all our thinking and doing, that 
robs us of our peace,” the contradiction 
between profession and practise, or the 
inescapable problem forced on our atten- 
tion when Jimmy on his scooter crashes 
into a truck, or the disquietude and pres- 
ence of trivial things which make it so 
hard to maintain an active spiritual quest, 
or, finally, an untimely death— these and 
other really practical problems of the 
spiritual life Mr. Elliott faces because he 
has learned of life that ‘‘it is our wisdom 
always to make ourselves face facts.” 


tsissasias 


The answers do not always satisfy; some- 
times they make a little more of hallowed 
phrases than many readers will be able to 
make. But curiously enough the interest 
of the answers lies partly in the suggestion 
they carry that Mr. Elliott himseif is not 
satisfied. He, too, is seeking with us. 
How much more willingly some of us lis- 
ten appreciatively to an interpreter who 
occasionally says, “I am not sure of this, 
but perhaps... .’”’ than to one who sug- 
gests that we are either blind or morally 
corrupt if we can not at once accept his 
dogmatisms. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

At the Boston Ministers’ Meeting in the 
Church of the Redemption, April 10, 
Rev. Newell C. Maynard of Tufts College 
gave a Lenten sermon on “The Essentials 
of Our Religion,’ from Psalm 37:3, 
“Trust God and do good.” 

Mr. Maynard, re‘erring to his text, said: 
“The Psalmist here states the irreducible 
minimum essentials of Christianity, and 
the maximum of what we have a right to 
expect of people in the fulfillment of the 
religious life.’ “It is a requirement of 
modern man that religion be reduced to 
the simplest of formulas if it is to meet and 
satisfy his need.”’ ‘In the two command- 
ments given by Jesus, the latter presents. 
the first essential of religion as he saw it, 
and in the Golden Rule he laid down the 
second essential as a rule of conduct.” 

The speaker raised the question as to 
the prime task for the church and its 
ministry to-day, and suggested that it 
lies in the direction of a re-emphasis of the 
simple trust and faith of the first century 
Christians and their simple reaction to the 
necessity of putting their faith to work, 
the requirement to ‘make faith vital.” 
He said: “The early Christians had no or- 
ganization, but did have deep realization, 
while modern Christians have a maximum 
of organization, and are short on realiza- 
tion.” “The early Christians had no 
creed, but the modern Christian is over- 
burdened with creeds.’”’ ‘The reason for 
the profound effect produced within and 
upon society by the early Christians is 
found in the fact that the latter out- 
thought, out-lived and out-died the pagan, 
effecting great transformations in society.” 
“The modern Christian, on the contrary, 
is faced by the problem of Christianizing 
the social order, and has so far been un- 
able to transform it as such, or transcend 
it, personally.” 

“The method of Jesus affords us a solu- 
tion of the problem. Action with him 
was always preceded by meditation. 
Through meditation Jesus surrendered 
himself to God, effected a clarification of 
his own vision and received fresh supplies, 

(Continued on page 508) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


CROSS TRAILS CRESCENT IN AL- 
BANIA 
One million people exist in Albania’s 
rugged mountaints and on her swampy 
plains. Exist seems a better term than 
“live”? when one refers to the Albanians. 
Such institutions as the Albanian- 
American School of Agriculture (which the 
Y.P.C. U. helps to support) are a power- 
ful influence in banishing poverty and 
eventually raising the standard of living 
to one comparable with that of other 
Balkan peoples. 
About two-thirds of the Albanian popu- 
lation profess Mohammedanism. In the 
southern part most Christians belong to 
the Greek Orthodox Church, while in the 
-north Roman Catholics predominate. 
Because members of the same family oc- 
easionally profess different religions an 
individual is sometimes supplied with both 
a Christian and a Moslem name, to be 
used as convenience suggests. 
x * 
THOUGHTS MAKE THE MAN 
As you think, you travel; and as you 
love, you attract. You are to-day where 
your thoughts have brought you; you will 
be to-morrow where your thoughts take 
you. You can not escape the result of 
your thoughts, but you can endure and 
learn, can accept and be glad. You will 
realize the vision (not the idle wish) of 
your heart, be it base or beautiful, or a 
mixture of both, for you will always gravi- 
tate towards that which you, secretly, most 
love. In your hands will be placed the 
exact results of your thoughts; you will 
receive that which you earn; no more, no 
less. Whatever your present environment 
may be, you will fall, remain, or rise with 
your thoughts, your wisdom, your ideal. 
You will become as small as your controll- 
ing desire; as great as your dominant as- 
piration.—James Allan. 
* * 
SEARCHING QUESTIONS 
In order to get a cross section of opinion 
on the matter of “Our Youth and Our 
Churches” the Y. P. R. U. group of Salina, 
Kaasas (five of whom visited Ferry Beach 
last summer), formulated a questionnaire to 
to be answered in part by ministers, young 
people, and young people’s organizations. 
We present below the questions asked of 
ministers and young people. Why not use 
them in your own church? 


Questionnaire to Ministers 

Are you satisfied with the attendance 
of young people at the church service? 

What projects do you have in the 
church for the young people? 

What projects do you have in connection 
with the service for the young people? 

What techniques do you use to interest 
them in the service, in the sermons, in 
other activities? 


How do they respond in interest and at- 
tendance? 

Do they come to you in their searching 
for religious truth, moral issues, philo- 
sophical discussion? 

Do they consider their church the in- 
strument through which they develop their 
religious thinking? 

What can the Federation do to help you 
as a minister make the church a strong- 
hold in the life of the young people? 

How can local organizations grow? 

How can Federations grow? 


Questionnaire to Young People 


How often do you go to church? 
Why do you go? 


Why don’t you go? 

Will you attend four services in the next 
two months and write out all of your re- 
actions and comments and criticisms? 

What interests you? 

What fails to interest you? 

Are young people given enough responsi- 
bility in your church? 

Do you have a heart to heart talk with 
your minister individually about your 
questions, your searchings for truth, your 
interest in moral issues, in philosophical 
discussion? 

To whom do you go and why? 

Do you feel that your religion is a part 
of your life? Explain. 

What could the church service do to fill 
a place in your life? 

What would you like to do to make your 
church a more vital factor in your com- 
munity? 


The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLACKMER HOME IS SHORT OF 
LINEN 

Miss Bowen says: ‘‘We’d be ever so 
grateful if we could have real linen table- 
cloths, even though they are ever so 
simple in design. And might we have a 
dozen napkins to match each cloth? Our 
napkins are pretty nearly worn out. We 
have cotton cloths, but they are wearing 
out rather fast.’’ The size of the cloths 
is 5ft. square for a small and 5 ft x. 81-2 ft. 
for a large table. 

We do not publish a single request at 
this time without extreme hesitancy, be- 
cause we realize that, desirable and even 
necessary as some of these articles are, it 
is a time when every member of our large 
group is of necessity practising the strictest 
economy. Yet linen never was so cheap 
as it is now, and there may be families 
that could find in their linen closets just 
such cloths as Blackmer Home needs. We 
state these wants only that you may know 
them, and if by chance they appeal to 
you you will at least know that you are 
giving what is most needed. Sending 
linens to Japan will be taken care of by 
this office, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass. 

* * 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 

The young folks of North Carolina, or 
of the South, possibly we should say, will 
gather for their Institute at White Lake, 
June 11 to 18. The Davis Hotel, a de- 
lightful place for the Institute, has been 
rented. The courses sound interesting. 
They are ‘‘Great Personalities in Religious 
History,” “Use and Abuse of the Bible,’ 
“Music and Drama,” and “History of 
Liberal Religion.”’ There will be evening 
lectures on nature and social service sub- 
jects. The faculty will be Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield, Dr. Horace Westwood, Miss 
Edna Williams and Dr. Francis B. Bishop. 

This Institute is constantly becoming 


more popular. Our groups in the North 
are much interested in it and many have 
intimated that they will be visitors at least 
during part of the Institute this summer. 
* * 
A MESSAGE FROM FRIENDLY 
HOUSE 


Friendly House wishes to express many 
thanks for the copies of the Pathfinder re- 
ceived for the coming year and years. 
We now have enough to abundantly supply 
our library table and for use in the coming 
Summer School. The other books asked 
for are gradually coming in, by twos, 
threes, and half dozens. The two ‘‘Lives 
of Lee’”’ brought great joy, but the demand 
for Indian stories is still unsatisfied. 

We acknowledge a year’s subscription 
for the American Boy with gratitude and 
thanks. Boys are “as thick as spatter’’ 
with us and as bright as “they make 
them.”’ 

Summer school begins May 15. Some of 
our immediate needs are for money for 
milk and crackers for the kindergarten 
babies, of whom there will be many new 
ones; a small sum to insure the traiaing of 
a new kindergarten assistant—a boy, who 
has a flair for the work; paper, pencils, 
crayons, small scissors—anything which 
may be used with children and thereby 
save our Sunday School Asgociation ap- 
propriation for teaching. 

Miss Powell’s needs for her Summer 
School are so modest we feel sure many 
groups will welcome the opportunity to 
send the few inexpensive materials which 
can be used to such splendid advantage in 
the mountains this summer. We wonder 
if kindergartners in our church schools 
would not love to think supplying crackers 
and milk for the little babies of the moun- 
tain school was their own special project. 

* x 

Let’s not forget the Ferry Beach Institute 

and Camp Cheery, August 5-12. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


YOUR CHURCH LAWN 


Many churches these days have jani- 
tors who are working on part time. This 
means in most cases that some of the work 
which the janitor usually looks out for (or 
should!) is neglected. A certain amount 
has to be done inside. But the care which 
your church lawn should be receiving at 
this time of year may very easily be over- 
looked. 

Here is a chance for that class of junior 
boys, eager for activity, to do the church a 
good turn. Take them out to look things 
over. Let them compare the church 
grounds with the grounds of other build- 
ings in the neighborhood. Before you 
know it they will suggest spending a 
Saturday morning or afternoon cleaning up. 
A tactful word to the janitor may be 
needed here, but in most cases he will be 
glad of help. 

The boys may provide themselves with 
rakes from home and other equipment 
for the first step—clearing away the ac- 
cumulation of odds and ends which winter 
usually leaves in its wake. The sowing of 
grass seed, putting in of new turf, the 
planting of a few shrubs, even a young tree 
or two, might very easily follow once the 
interest or the school is aroused. Each class 
could have a share in making the grounds 
not only clean but attractive and inviting. 

Church property more often than that 
of any other public building is neglected. 
This fact can not help playing its part in 
the total evaluation of the church which 
our children and young people as well as 
adults, are constantly making. Strangely 
enough, many places whose influence the 
church is trying to offset have learned the 
drawing power of an attractive exterior. 
Why must it take some churches so long 
to learn that cleanliness, order and beauty 
always pay the best dividends? 


x ox 


THE REAL TEST 


It is encouraging to know that in so 
many of our schools both enrollment and 
attendance are on the increase. This is all 
to the good. Yet there is danger that as 
they grow some schools may come to look 
upon numbers as the end and goal of their 
program. 

Important and necessary as is the physi- 
cal presence of members, the real question 
for church school leaders to ask them- 
selves repeatedly is, What is our program 
of religious education actually doing for its 
boys and girls, its young people and adults? 
What is it helping them to become? Are 
they finer, nobler, more Christ-like because 
they attend our church school? Just. what 
difference is it making in their lives? 

Far better a small school where this is 
the test of achievement than a large one so 
occupied counting its members that it 
neglects to teach and to guide them. 
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MAN-MAKING = 


We are all blind until we see 
That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 
It does not make the man. 


If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the work, unless 
The builder also grows. 
Edwin Markham. 
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Why build these cities glorious - 
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THE VACATION SCHOOL 

An Opportunity for Universalist 

Churches 

We can not recommend too highly the 
holding of vacation schools in our churches 
this summer. We wish that this com- 
paratively new movement in the field 
of religious education might be understood 
by more of our leaders and its opportunities 
taken advantage of. If the G. S. S. A. 
had ample funds it would send to every 
church school superintendent literature on 
the subject. But upon request we will 
gladly tell you where you may secure 
printed information. And we can help 
you in many ways in the planning of a 
vacation school. Our Loan Library is at 
your service also, 

From the spring bulletin ““World Friend- 
ship,”’ issued quarterly by the Congrega- 
tional Education Society, we quote the 
following: 

“Tt is estimated that 15,000 Vacation 


Church Schools are held each summer in . 


North America, with an enrollment of a 
million and a half children. Last summer 
Chicago alone had over 200 schools with 
25,000 children. In Birmingham 5,554 
children were enrolled in forty-four schools. 
In the New York City area almost 30,000 
were enrolled. We know of 488 Congrega- 
tional and Christian schools with an enroll- 
ment of over 25,000, but undoubtedly 
many are omitted in these figures. The 
Vacation Chureh School has come to 
be one of the important agencies of Chris- 
tian education, equally possible and equal- 
ly appropriate in large cities, in small resi- 
dential communities, or in open country. 
With daily morning sessions of some two 
or tbree hours for five days of the week and 
continuing through a period of from two 
to six weeks, it has both the time and the 
continuity which are lacking in the usual 
Sunday sessions of the church school. 
Almost everything is in its favor. 

“Some who read these words are re- 
sponsible for a Vacation Church School but 
wonder what to use as a curriculum. We 
suggest a World Friendship Curriculum. 
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Some who read these words are ardent 


missionary education workers, but uncer- 
tain how or where they may use the splen- 
did world friendship courses now available. 
We suggest the Vacation Church School. 
“Schools have been held in rural, small 
town, and mill town communities, in 
churches with average and with no equip- 
ment, with fairly adequate and with no 
local leadership. The leadership has con- 
sisted of Extension Workers, Student 
Workers, local. leaders ranging from a 
Director of Religious Education to junior 
high sehool girls. Some of the most ef- 
fective leaders have been from the latter 


group.”’ 
* * 


NEW BOOKS IN OUR LIBRARY 


Due to the kindness of Dr. van Schaick 
the following books have made their way 
to our Loan Library shelves. A post card 
request is all that is needed to transfer 
any one of them to your reading table for 
a month. : 

“The Re-Interpretation of Jesus in the 
New Testament,” Carl Everett Purinton. 

“Humanism States Its Case,” J. A. C. 
Fagginger Auer. 

“The Expanding Universe,’ Sir Arthur 
Eddington. 


* * 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 
This week brought contributions to the. 
G.S. 8. A. from: 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
Everett, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


We are glad to note the following em- 
phasis in a Universalist church calendar 
which happened to come our way: “Our 
church school meets at 10. Many are 
making a record of perfect attendance. 
Many are making a record of improving 
their study. To grow is one of life’s]great- 
est experiences.” 


Sunday, March 19, Canton, Mass.,. 
turned its attention to Religious Education. 
In the morning church service Miss Yates 
helped the adults to see“how the modern. 
church school, like every other institution 
which survives, must change if it is to meet 
the needs of a new day. Later at the 
school she visited each class, then at three 
o’clock met with the teachers, officers, and 
members of the Committee on Religious 
Education to consider matters of cur- 
riculum and method. Tea was served in- 
formally at 5.30, after which individual 
conferences were held. 

During the same week Miss Andrews: 
spoke at the monthly meeting of the Essex 
County Unitarian-Universalist Association 
in the Universalist church in Salem, Mass. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


The annual meetings 
of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Conven 
tions will be held in the 
Inman Street Church, 
Cambridge, May 9, 10, 
and 11. The Sunday 
School Association will 
meet on Tuesday, the 
W.U.M.S.on Wednes- 
day, and the Convention on Thursday. 
The program, covering the three or- 
ganizations for the three days, has been 
printed and will soon be in the hands of 
the representatives in all parts of the 
state. The program committee, Professor 
Cole of Tufts, Mr. Dewick and Rev. Max 
Kapp, have made some quite noticeable 
changes in the usual order for Wednesday 
evening and Thursday. There are to be 
no addresses of welcome, with the usual 
responses. It is going to be taken for 
granted that we are welcome in the city of 
Cambridge. On Thursday forenoon the 
Convention will utilize the time usually 
given to statements from auxiliary and 
allied organizations for matters of business. 
Reports from such institutions as the 
Theological School, Bethany Union, Doo- 
little Home and the Publishing House will 
be printed. Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks of 
Malden will speak for all of these institu- 
tions and organizations, setting forth in 
one message the practical work of the de- 
nomination in the state. 

At the meeting of the Sunday School As- 
sociation on Tuesday, May 9, there are 
several features of particular moment. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, acting editor of 
the Christian Register, will speak on ‘‘The 
Prophetic Element in Religious Educa- 
tion.”’ ‘“‘Character Education and the 
Church School” is the topic of Miss Mar- 
garet Winchester of Manchester, N. H. 
Later on Tuesday afternoon, Dr. Howard 
W. LeSourd of Boston University will 
speak on the ‘““Demonstration and Use of 
Films in the Church School.’”’ The evening 
address on Tuesday will be on “Thinking 
Intelligently about God,”’ by Rev. James 
Gordon Gilkey, D. D., of Springfield. 

An interesting feature on the program 
of the W. U. M.S. on Wednesday will be 
the greetings from the past presidents of 
the society. These will come from Miss 
Emma F. Foster, Mrs. Florence Conklin, 
Mrs. E. L. Houghton, Mrs. S. H. Wilkins, 
Mrs. E. A. Hunt, Rev. N. W. P. Smith, 
and Mrs. E. R. Sampson. On Thursday 
evening, at the close of the entire session, 
there will be the usual and popular ban- 
quet. The two speakers will be Hon. 
Anna C. M. Tillinghast, U. S. Commission- 
er of Immigration for New England, and 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Mrs. Tilling- 
hast is speaking under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society, 


while Dr. Pomeroy, well known minister of 
the Unitarian church in Milton, is the 
speaker for the Convention. 

On Wednesday, at noon, the ministers 
are to have a luncheon and meeting all 
their own. Such a meeting was held last 
year. It was so successful and enjoyable 
that it is to be repeated this year. Instead 
of four speakers, however, there will be 
two. Dr. Tomlinson of Worcester will 
preside at the ministers’ luncheon meeting, 
and the two speakers are to be Professor 
Skinner of Tufts, on ‘‘Preaching the Social 
Gospel,” and Rev. Raymond Calkins, 
D. D., of Cambridge, on ‘‘Placing a True 
Conception of God within the Understand- 
ing of the Layman.’’ 

During the day on Thursday, Miss Doro- 
thy MacDonald, president of the State 
Y. P.C. U., Rev. Wallace E. Hayes, chap- 
lain of the Veterans’ Hospital in Rutland, 
and the president of the General Conven- 
tion, Mr. Victor A. Friend, will bring the 
greetings of the Y. P. C. U., of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, and of 
the entire denomination. The closing 
address on Thursday afternoon will be 
given by one of the younger ministers, 
Rev. C. Leslie Curtice of Chelsea, on 
“The Spiritual Significance of Modern 
Universalism.” 

The officials of the state organizations 
and the church in Cambridge are expecting 
this to be one of the most largely attended 
sessions for many years. Cambridge is so 
situated as to be easily reached from all 
points. The old church in Cambridge is a 
sturdy, dependable institution, and its 
welcome is well known. The severe finan- 
cial and industrial conditions throughout 
the state, while they affect the ability of 
some of the churches to contribute as 
liberally as usual to the common enter- 
prise, do not stifle the interest of our people 
in the least. Above all, the loyal of the 
state realize that the Convention is facing 
important, even serious, problems, and 
they desire to have these problems settled. 

The Convention year in Massachusetts 
ordinarily closes with the last day of April. 
Owing to the fact that the annual session 
this year comes earlier in the month of 
May than usual, the Convention year, by 
vote of the Executive Committee, will 
close on April 20. There are ninety-one 
churches in the state from which the pay- 
ment of a quota is expected. At the time 
of writing this, April 13, forty-two of these 
parishes have paid, eleven of the forty-two 
in part only, and forty-nine have made no 
contribution. Some of the churches set 
Easter as the time for securing the money 
which takes care of the Convention. It 
is presumed that many of those parishes 
which have not paid will do so by the 
twentieth of the month. Loyal and gen- 
erous as Massachusetts Universalists are, 


nevertheless it is practically certain that 
sufficient amounts will not come in to 
keep the Convention from showing a 
deficit. 

With the problems and conditions of the 
present before our denominational mind, 
it is of interest to the ministers to know 
that the two final meetings of the Boston 
Monday Ministers’ Association, April 24 
and May 1, will be given to a discussion of 
these vital matters. There are to be no 
set addresses at these meetings. The 
president, Dr. Huntley, will preside, and 
any man who has an idea to present, a 
plan to urge, 2 criticism to make, will have 
full opportunity. There probably has 
never been a year in the history of the 
Boston Ministers’ Meetings when there 
has been so fine an array of addresses as 
have been heard this year. This is the 
universal comment. The Church of the 
Redemption has been an appealing place, 
too, to meet. Next year, when denomina- 
tional headquarters will pretty certainly 
be at 16 Beacon Street, the plan is to 
have the ministers gather once more on 
Monday mornings at Headquarters. 

Out of these ministers’ meetings has 
developed the idea of a series of post- 
Lenten Spring Pilgrimages. Rev. G. H. 
Leining of Melrose is chairman of the 
committee which has this matter in 
charge. He has put a lot of time and effort 
into the plans for these meetings, and it is 
commendable that so many of our church 
leaders have heartily agreed to co-operate. 
Upon each of the four Sundays in May, 
two preaching services are to be held in 
the churches, mostly in the eastern part of 
the state. It has been arranged that four 
of these gatherings will be in churches in 
the northern half of the state and four in 
the southern half. The thought in all this 
is that in the lengthening Sundays of 
spring, when people delight to get into 
their motors for a drive, our people should 
be directed as a goal to one of our churches 
where an interesting, inspiring service is to 
be held. This entire scheme is a part of the 
“new deal,” an experiment ia reviving the 
spirits and strengthening the purposes of a 
lot of the Universalists of the old Bay State. 
It is refreshing to see the way in which 
the plana is being accepted. Let’s all get 
in with this group of enthusiastic leaders 
and enlarge our vision and reconsecrate our 
lives to another adventure of faith. 

Dr. and Mrs. Huntley are getting away 
for a fine start in the pastorate at Peabody. 
More than a hundred greeted the new 
minister at his initial service. On May 7 
Dr. Huntley is to be installed. This ser- 
vice is to be one of the points of visitation 
in the general Spring Pilgrimages. 

Lynn has closed a series of happy cele- 
brations of its one hundred years as a 
church. But the end is not yet. In the 
fall, Lynn will celebrate a notable anni- 
versary of the erection of its church edifice. 
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And even that does not seem to be the 
final celebration. Next year, in 1934, the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention will 
complete a century of its history. It was 
in Lynn that the Convention had its be- 
ginning. A hundred years ago a com- 
pany of Universalists in this corner of the 
land met in Boston to consider the organiza- 
tion of a state association. Then the com- 
pany adjourned to Lynn, where the meet- 
ing was held at which the Convention was 
brought into being. It is altogether 
probable that the annual session of the 
Convention in 1934 will be held in Lynn. 

We have already asked that our people 
generally should watch the experiment in 
the services in Abington. There is no 
apparent abatement of the interest in 
these Sunday evening services. Those in 
charge are even now arranging the pro- 
grams through May and June. These are 
services planned by the lay people, con- 
ducted for the most part by laymen and 
laywomen. The programs are varied. 
The subjects treated are subjects of the 
present and of local significance. Abing- 
ton is showing us that a church which can 
not bear the financial strain of the present, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Oluf Tandberg of Lewiston, Me., 
is now at his farm for the summer, and the 
address is 1A R. F. D., Gardiner, Me. 


Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of Orange, Mass., 
and Mrs. Fiske, are the happy parents of a 
lovely boy. 

Rev. Ulysses Sumner Milburn, D. D., 
of Everett, Mass., has one of the largest 
private collections of Hawthorniana in 
existence. He has over 500 books, manu- 
scripts, letters, autographs, etc., dealing 
with Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Dr. van Schaick, Dr. Gilroy and Carle- 
ton M. Sherwood represented the Boston 
group of editors at the meeting of the 
Editorial Council of the Religious Press in 
Washington, April 18 and 19. 

Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., of 
New Haven, Ct., on April 1 began the 
twenty-eighth year of his pastorate in 
that city. 

Rev. Gordon Kent, who has frequently 
contributed to the Leader, was removed 
from his position as pastor of the First 
Unitarian Church of Sioux City, Iowa, by 
a vote of sixty-six to thirty, because of his 
extreme humanism. He is seeking a 
theater in which to establish a branch of 
the Humanist Society. 

Miss Grace Roberts of Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa, spent some time at Universalist 
Headquarters April 11 and 12. While in 
Boston she was the guest of Miss Susan M. 
Andrews. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard of Los Angeles, in 
one week recently addressed the Southern 
California Congregational Ministers’ As- 
sociation on ‘A New Conception of 
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need not close its doors, haul down its 
banner, unite with some other church, per- 
haps to its own disadvantage, or even go 
on at a poor dying rate. It is a place 
alive, and adding to its influence and 
power by its practise of religion in a way 
befitting the changed conditions of our 
times. 

Mr. Gilman, recently elected pastor at 
Swampscott, took up his new duties on 
Palm Sunday. While still a student at 
Tufts, Mr. Gilman lives in Salem, but a 
few miles from the Swampscott church, 
and because of this will be able to look 
after all features of the work as though he 
were right in the precincts of the parish. 

While we have learned to wait until the 
returns are finally in in a parish election, 
we do understand that the Medford so- 
ciety, which has been without a settled 
pastor since the first of December, will 
choose its next leader at a very near date. 
The man, too, who is to be elected is one 
who has made such a record for himseif in 
his first pastorate of two years as to be 
practically assured of success in the su- 
burban church in Medford. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Spiritual Strategy,’ spoke to the Holly- 
wood Forum on President Roosevelt’s new 
book, reviewed “The Bulpington of Blup’’ 
for the Hollywood Woman’s Club and 
talked to the United Church Brotherhoods 
on “Jesus, the Man.” 


Rev. Edwin L. Noble has offered his 
resignation as pastor at Amesbury, Mass., 
effective on June 30. The resignation is 
due wholly to the financia! condition of 
the parish. Mr. Noble will be ready for 
another settlement with September. 


Easter supply preachers for Massa- 
chusetts churches, as arranged by the 
Superintendent’s office, were as follows: 
Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, Marble- 
head; Rev. Albert Hammatt, Springfield, 
Second; Rev. C. A. Haney, Medford; 
Rev. A. J. Torsleff, Weymouth, and Dr. 
Coons, Lowell, First. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Lewis of 29 
Cambridge St., Springfield, Mass., an- 
nounce the engagement of their daughter, 
Miss Jeanette B. Lewis, to Rev. Fred 
Hamilton Miller, until recently minister 
of the Second Universalist Church in 
Springfield. 

Rev. Gilbert A. Potter and Mrs. Potter 
of North Attleboro, Mass., are receiving 
warm congratulations upon the arrival 
of Gilbert Orr Potter, born April 6. Many 
in his congregation are pointing out that 
the initials of the youngster are G. O. P. 


Miss Barbara T. Polk of Smith College 
has won the privilege of spending her 
junior year in college at the Sorbonne in 
Paris instead of at Smith. She is the 
daughter of Alvar W. Polk of the Publish- 
ing House. 
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Connecticut 


Norwich.—Rev. W. A. Haney, pastor. 
At the recent annual meeting the report 
of the pastor, Rev. William A. Haney, for 
the period during which he has served the 
church since the first of last September, 
indicated revived interest and increase in 
attendance. In the absence of Sumner W. 
Armstrong, chairman of the trustees, whe 
is confined to the house with illness, E. A. 
Tracy was elected to preside at the meet- 
ing. Secretary Walter A. Bussey and 
Treasurer John H. Bell presented theit 
annual reports, which were approved. 
The following were elected: Clerk, Walter 
A. Bussey; treasurer, John H. Bell; trus- 
tees, Charles H. Barnes and E. A. Tracy, 
one year; Mrs. Walter A. Bussey and Miss 
Hattie M. Fowler, two years; John A. Peck 
and J. Oliver Armstrong, three years: 
collector of pledges, Charles W. Parsons: 
auditor, Herbert W. Lawrence; church 
plate collectors, Sumner W. Armstrong. 
Walter A. Bussey, John H. Bell, Harry J. 
Burstrom, George A. Clisbee; delegates tc 
State Convention, Mr. and Mrs. Walter A 
Bussey. Annual reports for the different 
departments and classes were presented. 
The concluding report was by the pastor. 
in which he spoke of the number of calls he 
had made, the attendance at the churct 
services, the increasing interest shown ir 
the church work and the harmonious re- 
lations between pastor and people. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
pastor. Special Lenten sermons were de 
livered by the pastor on “Phases of Chris 
tian Experience’’ as follows: ‘Repentance,’ 
“Sanctification,” ‘Aspiration,’ ‘Vision.’ 
During April the pastor will preach on the 
“Disciples of Jesus’’—‘‘John, the Disciple 
Whom Jesus Saved,” “‘Judas, or a Wastec 
Life,” ‘Peter, a Great Transformation.’ 
The R. O. B. I. club of boys sponsored < 
Friendly Supper, Wednesday, March 22 
The Friendly Entertainers presented thei 
musical revue after the supper. Th 
R. O. B. I. boys served as waiters. Thi 
proceeds went to help pay for the new car 
pet in the church. The men of the chure] 
sponsored the annual men’s supper, Apri 
12. Entertainment was furnished by th 
Turkey Ridge Hill Billies in specialties 
and the contest drama was put on by th 
high school. The Bertrand G. MelIntir 
Men’s Club and the Men’s Club of th 
Congregational church will combine fo 
an evening of supper and social enjoy 
ment April 20. 


Massachusetts 


Stoughton.—Rev. Luther Morris, pas 
tor. At the annual parish meeting Tues 
day evening, April 3, there were over 10 
persons present. The parish was reporte 
in flourishing condition in every depart 
ment. High tribute was paid the Ladies 
Social Circle by the minister for the’ 
assistance in the year’s work, and speci¢ 
mention was made of the helpful co-operz 
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tion of the parish committee. The treas- 
urer’s report showed every bill was paid 
— and a substantial balance in the treasury. 
Mr. Morris’ voluntary offer to take a re- 
duction in pay was voted down and the 
parish unanimously voted to continue his 
present salary. It was unanimously voted 
to re-elect the same parish committee, 
Edgar Leonard, Cleon Fobes, Kendall 
Fobes, Charles Russell, Harold Fobes and 
Lawrence Stetson, treasurer. 

Saugus.—Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, 
pastor. A Community Forum is being 
held in our church at 4 p. m., with the 
following program: Sunday, April 23, 
“Church Unity as the Humanist Sees It,” 
Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon. April 30, 
“Church Unity as the Catholic Sees It,”’ 
Mr. William E. Kerrish, vice-president 
Catholic Truth Guild of Boston. May 7, 
“The Philosophy of the Modern Negro,” 
Rey. S. L. Laviscount, minister St. Mark’s 
Congregational Church (Colored), Boston. 
May 14, ‘“‘The Philosophy of the Modern 
Jew,” Rabbi Israel Harberg, Temple Beth 
El, Lynn. Special music. Question pe- 
riod. 

Amesbury.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pas- 
tor. At an evening service Sunday, April 
9, a men’s choir of thirty voices com- 
posed of Odd Fellows from East Lynn 
presented a program of vocal choral music. 
Lodges from Amesbury, Merrimac, Haver- 
hill, Newburyport, Lynn, East Lynn, 
and Dorchester, Mass., Exeter, Hampton 
and Newton, N. H., and Berwick, Me., 
were represented. Mr. Noble preached on 
“The Power of Religion as Expressed 
through Friendship.”’ The church was 
crowded. 

Worcester, First Church.—Reyv. V. E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., pastor. Twenty-one 
united with the church Holy Thursday eve- 
ning, and one other, who could not be 
present then, was received the next day, 
making our record twenty-two. The 
church was crowded for the three-hour 
Good Friday service, in which twelve 
clergymen took part. This union service 
has been held in our church for thirty- 
three years and has become an “‘institution”’ 
in the city. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis.—Rev. Marion D. Shutter, 
D. D., pastor. On Friday evening, April 7, 
Dr. and Mrs. Shutter entertained fifty 
senior young people of the church at din- 
ner. Miss Bertha E. Rand was in charge 
of the arrangements and Mr. Rice, assist- 
ant pastor, planned the attractive pro- 
gram in which the young people took part. 
Miss Marion Griffith led the singing of 
popular songs and Miss Catherine Bailey 
accompanied them on the piano. Miss 
Margaret Griffith sang a solo, “Open my 
eyes that I may see,” and Miss Judith 
Ann Williams gave a piano number. 
Other young people, led by Miss Ruth 
Bachman, showed in pantomime their 
various hobbies. In May the junior young 
people will be entertained by Dr. and Mrs. 


Shutter. The broadcasting by Mr. Rice 
over WRHM at 8 a. m. on the 20th of 
each month is one of the features of the 
Church of the Redeemer program. Kilo- 
cycles 1250. 


Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. D. Ellenwood, 
pastor. Twelve new members were re- 
ceived at a well attended “Holy Thurs- 
day’’ service. Mr. Ellenwood was the 
speaker at a Lenten service, Tuesday 
evening April 11, at the Christian-Con- 
gregational Church in Providence. He 
was the concluding speaker at a Good Fri- 
day-Three Hour service of all Protestant 
churches at St. James Episcopal Church. 
Easter at 7 a. m. he addressed the sunrise 
service of the united young people of the 
city. 


* * 


NEW HAVEN’S PRACTICAL WORK 


Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., pastor 
of the First Universalist Church of New 
Haven, Conn., is intensely interested in the 
operation of the Christian Service Depart- 
ment of his church. In these days of 
stress this department has helped many 
families of the church community out of 
difficult situations. Organized two years 
ago, the church supports the department 
by giving entertainments, holding food 
sales, and sales of other things. Because 
the department does so much good dona- 
tions are frequently received. Ten per 
cent of the proceeds from entertainments 
given by the Y. P. C. U. and the Mothers’ 
Club are also turned over. The Ladies’ 
Aid Society gives a voluntary contribu- 
tion. In all $574.03 was raised this past 
year for this work. The money raised has 
been spent in various ways. The chief ex- 
penditure has been for milk, and it is in- 
teresting to note that seven families (rep- 
resenting twenty-five children and adults) 
were provided with milk this year, to the 
amount of 2,600 quarts. Eight Thanks- 
giving dinners, providing for forty-three 
people, were supplied through a special 
collection, also five Christmas dinners. 
The children of two families have been sup- 
plied with carfare at various times, to 
enable them to attend Sunday school, 
which they couldn’t have done otherwise. 
Clothing has been received and distributed, 
sick calls made, and, where necessary, 
medicine furnished. Some emergency rent 
and food bills were paid. Various other 
helpful things have been done. 


* * 


MEETING OF BETHANY 
UNION 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
corporation of Bethany Union was _ held 
at the House, 14 Worcester Street, Boston, 
on Wednesday, April 13. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Frank A. Dewick; vice- 
president, Rev. Seth R. Brooks; clerk and 
treasurer, Mr. Joseph G. Lufkin. Trus- 
tees, Mr. Arthur E. Mason, Mr. Victor 


ANNUAL 


Friend. Board of Managers: Miss Clara 
A. Adams, Mr. Arthur E. Mason, Mrs. 
Francis B. Wadleigh, Miss Edith L. Wel- 
lington, Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, Mrs. 
Harry L. Whitney, Miss Emily Bissell, 
Mrs. Mary Rose, Mrs. Wallace M. Powers, 
Mrs. M. P. Schonland, Mrs. E. I. Grant. 

Mrs. Eugene F. Endicott, who retired 
from the office of vice-president, was 
elected honorary vice-president. Mrs. 
Endicott became a member of the Board 
of Managers when the Union was organ- 
ized and had been its vice-president since 
1908. Her recent removal to Washington, 
D. C., rendered it impossible for her to 
coatinue in active office. 

The reports of the various officers and 
committees indicated that the Union is 
maintaining a high degree of efficiency in 
its work and that the financial condition 
is sound, notwithstanding the depression. 
The endowment fund, however, needs 
strengthening and the hope was expressed 
that Universalist friends may remember 
Bethany Union when indicating bequests. 

The meeting was largely attended, and 
after the regular business had been trans- 
acted a rising vote of appreciation was 
extended to Miss Ruth E. Hersey, the 
superintendent. Her faithful and efficient 
service has been an outstandingly import- 
ant factor in the life of the Union since her 
first association with the enterprise. She 
became assistant superintendnet in 1907 
and superintendent in 1915. 
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minister of the Church of the * 
Divine Paternity, New York City. * 
Rev. Dwight Bradley is minister * 
of the Second Church (Congrega- * 
tional) of Newton, Mass. 
Rev. Charles G. Girelius, formerly * 

a Presbyterian minister, now a * 
Unitarian, lives in Dunkirk, N. Y. * 
Devere Allen is an author and * 
editor. He has been on the edito- * 
rial staff of the World To-omrrow * 
and the Nation, and contributes to * 
social, economic, and religious pe- * 
riodicals. * 
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* General Superintendent of 
* Universalist Church. 
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DEATH OF REV. A. J. AUBREY 


Alfred J. Aubrey, eighty, former Uni- 
versalist minister, postmaster and news- 
paperman, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Sunday, April 9. 

Aubrey came to the United States from 
his native Birmingham, England, when a 
boy and settled with his parents in Meri- 
den, Conn. He was educated at St. Law- 
rence University and the Universalist 
Theological Seminary. He served several 
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years aS a minister in Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and New York be- 
fore ill health forced his retirement. 

He was postmaster at Fulton, N. Y., 
during the Cleveland administration. Sub- 
sequently he entered the newspaper field as 
a reporter for the Brooklyn Eagle, retiring 
in 1927. He leaves his wife, who was 
Amelia Cousins of Norwalk, Conn.—Dan- 
bury (Conn.) News-Times. 

* * 


UNIVERSALIST MAYTIME PIL- 
GRIMAGES 
(Continued from page 482) 
come the preacher of the occasion, the Rev. 
Clarence Guy Robbins, D. D. With 


music by a splendid boys’ choir, and an in- | 


spiring sermon and service to be enjoyed, 
many will hie to Malden. And at Stough- 
ton, not far from Brockton, the pilgrims 
from far and wide will be absorbing food 
for thought from the able, persuasive 
preaching of the Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell. 
The service will be under direction of the 
Rey. Luther G. Morris. Pilgrims will be 
glad they planned their Sunday afternoon 
wanderings to stop a while at Stoughton. 

In this series of religious adventurings 
then, the committee is offering a motive, 
a destination, something of peace for heart 
and mind for Sunday afternoon motor 
trips. Thus may Universalist churches of 
various types be visited, new acquaintances 
made, inspiring services shared. Minis- 
ters will at once be stirring the interest of 
their people and prompting desire to join 
in the Pilgrimages. The eager response of 
many who have “heard the news”’ augurs 
well for the success of this use of the May- 


time Wanderlust. 
* ok 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 502) 
of courage for the effective expression of 
his vision in action. 

Mr. Maynard went on to say: “‘There are 
two kinds of faith, one of the mind, the 
other of the heart. The former expresses 
itself in terms of belief, the latter in trust 
in God. The former has to do with con- 
cepts, and the latter with relationships.” 
“Religion, in the realm of faith, is expressed 
in terms of trust, hope, aspiration, and re- 
lationship with God. Creed, on the other 
hand, is intellectual and formal, tending 
to make life hard and cold, with a loss of 
the sense of reality. The great scientist, 
Darwin, in later life, confesses to the great 
loss of the sense of beauty and glory in 
human life, as a result of the studies he has 
so arduously and ardently pursued. Whit- 
tier, the poet, however, in his later years, 
and particularly in his poem, ‘Snowbound,’ 
reveals the gains in understanding and in 
vision of the worth and meaning of life, 
arising from the higher contemplations 
and upreaching of spirit that marked his 
experience.” 

Mr. Maynard, in speaking of the essen- 
tial position of the church, said it should 
be “the fighting frontier of Christian 


progress, leading the adventure in Chris- 
tian living; making religious history, as 
did the early church, not merely record- 
ing religious history.” ‘The ‘good’ that 
we will do will be in harmony with our 
best conception of God.”’ ‘Our program of 
co-operation should find expression in 
sympathy and in fellowship. In these 
things we may agree, and our effectiveness 
in making them real will be determined, 
largely, by meditation translated into ac- 
tion.” ‘Argumentation, in religion, is 
futile. The great thing is realization.”’ 

President Huntley appointed as mem- 
bers of the nominating committee Dr. 
Bissell, chairman, and Dr. Leighton. 

Mr. Leining reported that thirty-six 
ministers had pledged co-operation with 
the post-Lenten Sunday afternoon | Pil- 
grimage Meetings, the first of which, we 
are told, will be held at Peabody, in con- 
junction with the installation of Reb. 
G. E. Huntley, D. D., as pastor, the eve- 
ning of May 7. 


C. H.E. 
* * 
Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION CHAIR- 
MAN 


D. Stanley Rawson, president of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Oscar F. 
Vogt of Indianapolis as convention 
chairman. 

Mr. Vogt has had quite a bit of Y. P. 
C. U. experience, having served in both 
local and state work for a number of years. 
He is a charter member of the Indianapolis 
Senior Union, serving as president for three 
years. He was president of the State 
Union for two years, he is also charter 
member of the Mid-West-Institute and is 
the present secretary of that organization. 

Professionally, Mr. Vogt is an archi- 
tectural draftsman, specializing on apart- 
ments and small house construction. He 
was recently selected as moderator of his 
local parish. 

* ok 
MR. DEWICK HEADS FRANKLIN 
SQUARE HOUSE 

Frank A. Dewick was elected president 
of the Franklin Square House, Boston, 
April 18, succeeding J. Porter Russell, 
who died a few months ago. Mr. Dewick 
is the head of Dewick and Flanders, Inc., 
members of the Boston Insurance Ex- 
change, and is an active member of the 
Grove Hall church. His willingness to 
take this additional burden is highly ap- 
preciated by his colleagues, as he is al- 
ready treasurer of Dean Academy, presi- 
dent of Bethany Union, and active in 
other educational and civie proects. 
Only three men have held the position, 
Dr. George L. Perin, founder, being the 
first president. 

Besides Mr. Dewick, others elected were: 
Clarence P. Houston, vice-president; Fred 
M. Lamson, treasurer; Francis H. Russell, 
clerk. The trustees are John A. Cousens, 
Frank A. Dewick, Harry W. Fitts, John 


L. Grandin, Fred M. Lamson, Mrs. James: 
A. Neal, Francis H. Russell and Frank A. 
Schirmer. 

* * 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Universalist. 
Club of Boston was held in the Engineers’ 
Club at Commonwealth and Arlington 
Streets, April 10. Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
Dean of Engineering and vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
son of the late Rev. R. Perry Bush, D. D., 
was the speaker of the evening. 

Following a social hour and dinner, the 
report of the nominating committee was 
presented, and the following officers and 
directors were elected: Harold C. Hamilton, 
president; Ambrose B. Warren, vice-presi- 
dent; Rev. J. D. Tillinghast, secretary; 
J. C. E. Restall, treasurer; Rev. F. W. 
Merrick, L. P. Everett and E. C. Jones, 
directors. With the exception of Mr. 
Everett, elected to the board of directors 
in the place of Mr. Frank A. Dewick, who 
found it impossible to remain on the board 
this year, the officers and directors of last 
year were re-elected. 

Dr. Bush, speaking to the question, 
“What are the social effects of the present 
intense application of science?” said: ““The 
advance of technological science in modern 
times has brought about the greatest ap- 
plication of science to the daily lite of all 
grades of men that has ever been known. 
The beneficent social changes effected are 
immeasurable, but greater advances, and 
consequent greater benefits to humanity, 
lieahead.’”’ Relerring to the matter of tech- 
nological unemployment, he gave it as his 
opinion that “‘the percentage of the popu- 
lation gainfully employed remains prac- 
tically the same as prior to the intense ap- 
plication of technology to the development, 
of industry and its equipment.” ‘“‘Tech- 
nology,” he said, ‘‘has made it possible to: 
cut working time to four or five hours a 
day, in industry, profitably.”” By way of 
illustrating his thought regarding the social 
changes that lie ahead, Dr. Bush mentioned 
the new technique in treating certain 
diseases that constitute a serious human 
and economic menace, by creating an ar- 
tificial fever and development of high 
temperatures, the maintenance of the 
latter at definite degrees for specific periods, 
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and restoring the patient’s temperature to 
normal. This he said, simply accentuates 


-nature’s method of burning up disease- 


creating factors by fever and cleansing the 
blood of impurities. ‘The eradication of 
social diseases, by this method, under ef- 
fective control, would produce great eco- 
nomic and social consequences, beneficial 
to society. Remarkable results have al- 
ready been accomplished in this direction.” 

Pointing out another avenue through 
which technological science is proceeding 


in its effort to give effective direction to 


human energy and ability, Dr. Bush dealt 
with the technique of ‘psychometric 
measurement,’ by which “that compli- 


cated thing which we know as a man’s 


ability can be measured, and his aptitudes 
determined, opening the way for the in- 
dividual to be efficiently fitted into the 


_ trade or profession for which he is adapted 


by nature.’’ The economic waste and the 


social damage that can and will be cor- 


_- 


, >? 


rected and offset by the increasingly ef- 


fective use of this method of human ad- 
justment, is, according to the speaker, very 


great. ‘Nine cases out of every ten,” said 
_ Dr. Bush, ‘‘of misfits in industry and the 
_ professions are due, not to lack of intelli- 


gence, but to misplacement. 


Aptitudes 


_ vary enormously, but, through mis-appli- 
cation, much of this talent and ability 
serves no constructive end in industry, 
nor in helping men to participate in the 


, 


- good life.’ 


“Tf psychometrical testing 


and measurement can be reduced to an 
- exact science real social adjustments can 
_ be effected in human life.” 


Referring still further to the great social 


changes that lie ahead for man, through 


the development and spread of techno- 


logical science, Dr. Bush mentioned the 
new generator at Round Hill, where M. I. 
T. has equipment for the creation of high 
voltages, which at present run as high as 


four and one-half million volts, with the 


possible voltage of 10,000,000 when the 
preseat available equipment is put into 
service. This tremendous voltage, while 
impossible of transmission economically 
for industrial purposes, at present, is to be 
used in the attempt to “‘split atoms” and 
open the way for the tapping of vast re- 
sources of nature’s energy for the use of 
man. The problem with which the scien- 
tist is confronted is the “transference of 
mass into energy,” sufficient progress 
having been made in this direction, al- 
ready, to indicate the path that must be 
followed. Success in this field would make 
the energy resources of now economically 
inaccessible regions available for industry, 
effect great social changes and raise the 
standard of living in the entire world. 
Specifically, Dr. Bush indicated that, by 
the speeding up of human evolution, 
through technological advance, “scientists 
are providing greater facility for the ex- 
change of ideas in near and distant re- 
gions, securing greater comfort for man, 
increasing man’s leisure and cultural op- 


portunities, particularly for the man at the 
bench; and is providing for a better appre- 
ciation on the part of people generally of 
what is going on in the world.” He also 
stated that “this increased appreciation 
makes for social stability, and eventually 
for world peace; for when the average man 
is convinced that stability is desirable in 
order for humanity to live at peace, we will 
achieve that desired end.’”’ Dr. Bush asked 
that non-technical men co-operate with 
scientists “by taking an interest in what 
they are doing, by assuming a sympathetic 
attitude toward science, by becoming in- 
formed concerning it, and acquainted with 
it, with a view to lending guidance and as- 
sistance to scientific effort.” 

The address was followed by an illum- 
inating discussion. 
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DR. ROBLEE’S FIFTY YEARS 


Rev. Henry Scott Roblee, since 1927 : 


pastor of a federated church in Sycamore, 
Ill., created by merger of the Universalist 
and Congregational churches, celebrated 
fifty years in the ministry the first week 
in April, 1938. Special services, dinners, 
and a surprise reception were included in 
the celebration. Editorially the True 
Republican of Sycamore spoke as follows: 

“The circle of loyal friends which Dr. 
H. S. Roblee, Federated Church minister, 
has gathered about him. in the twelve 
years time of his residence and service here 
Sunday paid him their most sincere con- 
gratulation as he ended half a century of 
work in the realm of religion and kindness. 

“Not long ago Dr. and Mrs. Roblee cele- 
brated their golden wedding anniversary. 

“A church auditorium filled with church- 
goers and friends on Sunday morning 
heard their forceful leader speak of ‘Fifty 
Years on the Firing Line,’ a morning wor- 
ship discussion that embodied illustrations 
and comparisons of the progress man 
makes and the trials that are ever before 
the soldier of the word. 

“In his modest manner Dr. Roblee had 
acknowledged the expressions of esteem so 
offered him in an hour of anniversary ob- 
servance. To aman who has served, and 
guided well his life and those of his fellow- 
fighter along the firing line for fifty years, 
we extend our words of praise and com- 
mendation.”’ 

We quote a few paragraphs from the 
full account of the surprise reception at 
the church: 

“More than 350 guests, including fellow 
ministers of Sycamore, DeKalb and other 
outlying communities, attended this special 
observance of Dr. Roblee fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination into the clergy. 

“The affair was a complete surprise to 
both. Dr. and Mrs. Roblee and their 
daughter, Mrs. H. S. Dickerson of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, were dinner guests of Mrs. 
Jane W. Dutton. At the completion of the 
meal Dr. Roblee by some means of de- 


ception was inveigled into coming to his 
church and upon his arrival was greeted by 
some 350 people, both young and old, who 
had assembled there to extend their con- 
gratulations. 

“All the churches in town were repre- 
sented and also the DeKalb Congregation- 
al church and the Congregational church of 
Glyn Ellyn. A beautiful spirit of love and 
reverence for Dr. and Mrs. Roblee pre- 
vailed throughout the entire evening. 

“Judge William J. Fulton, who was the 
speaker of the evening, then took the floor, 
calling upon Rev. Arthur W. Johns, of the 
Methodist church and Rev. G. P. Williams 
of the Salem Lutheran church. Each 
spoke words of highest tribute and praise 
for the honored pastor and his wife, who 
through the years have so generously 
given of their Christian lives to help others. 

“Rev. G. A. Rowles of the Congrega- 
tional church of DeKalb then read to the 
assemblage a poem, beautifully in keeping 
with the theme of the evening, which he 
had composed. 

“Judge Fulton, a close friend of Dr. 
Roblee and his family for many years, 
gave a fine talk in which he conveyed the 
feeling of love and high esteem that the 
members of the church as well as the entire 
community have always held for them. 
Near the close of his address he presented 
Dr. and Mrs. Roblee with a lovely memory 
book containing the inscription of the 
names of all those present. 

“Dr. Roblee then arose and in a most 
gracious manner expressed his gratitude 
for all that had been done for him and Mrs. 
Roblee.”’ 

Dr. Roblee was born at North Creek, 
N. Y., and was graduated from Hillsdale 
College, Michigan, in 1880. In 1893 
Olivet College also gave him an A. B. 
degree. He has served churches in Min- 
neapolis, Charlottte, Kenosha and St. 
Joseph, Michigan, Decatur and Prophets- 
town, Ill. He first went to Sycamore in 
1908 as pastor of the Congregational 
church. Hillsdale gave him the degree of 
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REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p. m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Maepherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station.owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 6 p.m. to 10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p. m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a eommunity service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 
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WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
* x 
COMING EVENTS 


April 23. 100th Anniversary Celebration of found- 
ing of Westbrook, Maine, church. 

May 2. Conference of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians of Bangor District at Bangor, Me. 

May 3. Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Universalist Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

May 10-11. California State Convention at River- 
side. 

May 10-11. Connecticut State Convention at 
Meriden. 

May 10-11. Massachusetts State Convention at 
Cambridge. 

June 2-4 Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
ville. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 11-14. Western Unitarian ConJerence in 
Chicago in conjunction with Meadville Commence- 
ment and section meeting of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals. 

June 13-15. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 19-21. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at Wood- 
stock. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 


Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 
Sept. — Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 


Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina. 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 


Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at, 


Worcester, Mass. 
* x 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 74th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Cambridge, Mass., May 10 
and 11, 1933, convening at 7.15 on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates 
must be legal members of the parish they represent; 
and of the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The First Universalist Church, Cambridge, situated 
“beside the City Hall,” Inman Street, cordially in- 
vites all Universalists in Massachusetts to attend the 
sessions of the State Convention on May 9, 10 and 
11, 1933. The University City is one of the best 
places in the state to visit for a Convention. 

All desiring accommodations should communicate 
with Mr. Charies T. Choate, 7 1-2 Center Street, 
Cambridge, not later than May 6, stating whether 
accommodations are desired for one, two or three 
nights. Lodging and breakfast will be provided 
without cost to as many as can be taken care of. 
Upon application to Mr. Choate reservation will be 
made at the Commander Hotel, Cambridge: single 
room with bath $3.00 per person; double room with 
bath $2.25 per person. Riverbank Court Hotel, 
Cambridge: single room with bath $3.00 per person; 
double room with bath $2.00 per person. Hotel West- 
minster, Copley Square, Boston: single room with 
bath $2.50 per person; double room with bath $2.00 
per person. 


Reservations for the Convention banquet on May 
11 should be made not later than May 9 to Mr. 
Charles T. Choate, 7 1-2 Center Street, Cambridge. 
Telephone Porter 5880-M. 


Directions 


Subway from Park Street (under), Boston, to 
Central Square, Cambridge. Walk two city blocks 
toward Harvard Square. Church ‘“‘beside the City 
Hall,” Inman Street. The Dudley-Harvard Square 
surface car passes by the City Hall. 

Automobiles from Boston cross the Harvard 
Bridge and continue through Massachusetts Avenue. 
Entering the city by Cottage Farm Bridge, follow 
the River Drive to Pleasant Street and continue to 
Massachusetts Avenue at City Hall. Melrose, 
Malden, Everett, North Shore, take Prospect Street 
at Union Square, Somerville, to Central Square, 
Cambridge. 

oe 
OHIO CONVENTION CALL 


The 108th annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Columbus, Ohio, June 19, 20 and 21, 1933, for the 
election of officers and for the transaction of such 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 


Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
ca 


STEREOPTICON WANTED 


Ferry Beach needs a stereopticon in good working 
order. A gift would be appreciated, but a moderate 
price would be paid if necessary. Transportation 
charge paid in any case. 

Robert F. Needham, Secretary, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 
* x 
OLD REGISTERS WANTED 


The Universalist General Convention wishes to 
complete for historical purposes its file of Universal- 
ist Registers. Copies of the Register for the following 
years are missing: 1836 to 1839 inclusive; 1841 to 
1851 inclusive; 1853; 1879 to 1885 inclusive. 

The Convention also has a number of duplicate 
copies of old Registers which it would be glad to ex- 
change for those it needs, or to give away to some 
One to complete a set. 

Please communicate with the Universalist General 
Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

eo 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention will convene at 
174 Newbury Street, Boston, on Monday morning, 
April 24, 1938, at 9 o’clock, for the examination of 
Mr. C. Leslie Curtice ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist Church.” 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 
2 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. Edwin H. Wilson to Illinois. 
Transfer of Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman to 
Massachusetts. 
C. H. Olson, Secretary. 
oe 


KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister of John Whitman Sears 
renewed for one year March 29, 19338. 
W.G. Price, Secretary. 
4 85 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


The Bangor Conference of Liberals will meet in 
the Unitarian church, Bangor, Maine, Tuesday, 
May 2. 

1l a.m. “The Free Church of America,’ Rey. 
Roger Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church, Rev. George F. Patterson, D. D., 
Administrative Vice-President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Discussion. 

12.30. Good Fellowship Luncheon. ‘‘Welecome 
to Bangor,” James G. Wallace, City Manager. 
“Good Fellowship,’”’ Rev. George Riley, minister of 
the Unitarian church, Ellsworth, Maine. 

2p.m. ‘“‘How Laymen Can Help Strengthen Our 
Churches,’’ Rey. Vincent Silliman, minister of the 
Unitarian church, Portland. ‘How Ministers Can 


Help Strengthen our Churches,”’ James Muillenberg, 
Dean of the College of Arts and Science, University 
of Maine, Orono. ‘‘Youth and the Church,” Rev. 
William Dawes Veazie, president of the Maine Y. P. 
C. U., Portland. 

6 p. m. Conference Banquet. Speakers: Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., Rev. George F. Patterson, 
D. D., Rev. William Dawes Veazie, Rev. Vincent 
Silliman, Rev. Garfield Morgan, Dean James Muil- 


lenburg. Each speaker will be limited to a few 
minutes. 
7.30 p. m. ‘“‘Why the World Needs the Liberal 


Churches,’”’ Rev. Garfield Morgan, D. D., Lynn, 
Mass. 

The committee in charge of the Conference con- 
sists of Rev. Lorenzo Dow Case, D. D., Old Town, 
Rev. Stephen Fritchman, Bangor, Rev. Ashley 
Smith, D. D., Bangor. 

Any one desiring further information should write 
the chairman of the committee. 

Those wishing tickets for the Fellowship Confer- 
ence and Conference Banquet must make reserva- 
tions on or before Saturday, April 29. 

All sessions of the Conference are open to the 
public. 

x * 
INTER-RACIAL CONFERENCE 


Wednesday, April 26, at the Y. W. C. A., Claren- 
don and Stuart Streets, under the auspices of the 
Race Relations Committee, Greater Boston Fed- 
eration of Churches. 

9.30 a.m. The Aim of this Conference—Other 
Conferences, Dr. George E. Haynes. 10-12.30 p. m. 
The Economic Situation and the Boston Negro, 
chairman, George W. Goodman, executive secre- 
tary Boston Urban League. 

2-4.30 p.m. Social Justice (or Injustice) for the 
Negro: chairman, Julian D. Steele, director Robert 
Gould Shaw House. Health: Dr. J. E. A. McCurdy. 
Leisure Time: Miss Helen Morton, Housing: We 
hope to have the expert, John [hlder. 

7.45. Addresses by Harry Levi, rabbi of Temple 
Israel, Dr. George E. Haynes, Federal Council of 
Churches, New York City. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo: 
dations for women unattended who may wish tc 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran. 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su: 
perintendent, Miss Ruth EB. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


IBLES 


in90 languages, many bindings, 


every size and price. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Educational f 


iasGdicac Tufts College BOOKS 


Day and Evening JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- President 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 


Graduates placed. For Catalogue write THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
F. H. BURDETT, President KSO 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston hoe N COLLEGE FORAY OMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
D THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
RD AND, IN BOSTON 
The Girls’? School of Vermont THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. JOHN MURRAY: THE 


cosines I Artcadl Manic P. 0. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo CORNER STONE 
Home conferences by appointment By I e Carrow Rees 
For information please address 416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Wee nery 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information : ye eadem 
an A emy THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
; FRANKLIN, MASS. PERERIN 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP i 
Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schovo By Dr. Richard Roberts 
CERTIFICATES for young men and young women, offering excep * = 
A collection of Essays express 
tional advantages for education in every depart . a Ae 
No. 1 ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl ing the modern religious spirit. 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 08 8nd theroughly equipped for school work and $1.00. 


; : 5 for hemelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. Geiecinstiacincbool, audi ic hastocuraestulse Gig 
Price 60 cents per dozen. for practical life. A. large corps of instructors, able 
Nos? and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 

. {ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 

Booklet form. Contains the Winches- the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 


Covenant as mm ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
ae eee ended by the General for the physical well-being. The schoo) has a new 


Convention. In envelope. Price 15 cents  geienee building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
per copy. domestic science department for girls, admirably 
s 2 4 Z equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
Universalist Publishing House cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 


176 Newbury St., Boston The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great lifelessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


.CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Sep -00 2 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


ry: Palestine The St. Lawrence University Brief explanations of religious 
ath redhat In Canton, N. Y. terms as understood by Univer- 


salists. 25 cents. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 
WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 
Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s | 
; Own Interest with 

Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


eat Specimen of Tune 
H 16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
= Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles.......+.+.- : 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


FSOS$ 99 9OOSO9-9SS9SO SS OSX IHHHH GS SH HS SOS FSSFOOGH GGG HGH GOH HGoOLpOqHggGggPp DIGG PH GHOG HHS HS SSSOooogen 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


» 


f 
Order o SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Universalist Publishing House Grenting Certificates of Graduation 
176 Newbury St., Boston Van C. Whittemore, Director 


SOOO 


ISSHSSSOOOOOSOLO BOGS OOLOCS 


| 


Crackling 


The chief of the village fire brigade was 
making his report to the chairman of the 
village council. 

“Yes, sir,” he said, proudly enough, 
“we put out the fire just ten minutes after 
we got there.’’ 

“Very praiseworthy,” said the chair- 
man. “‘Had it got a good start of you?” 

“T should say it had,”’ said the fire chief. 
“When we got there, there was only the 
foundation standing.’”’—Answers. 

Pie 3 

“What’s the formula for water, Jones?” 
asked the science master. 

“HIJKLMN O,” spelled out the 
scholar. 

“What’s that?’” barked the master. 

The scholar slowly repeated the letters. 

“Whatever are you driving at?” said the 
master. “What gave you that idea?”’ 

“You, sir,’ said Jones. ‘You said yes- 
terday it was H to O.”—Answers. 

* «* 

“Well, doc, you sure kept your promise 
when you said you’d have me walking 
again in a month.” 

“Well, well, that’s fine.” 

“Yes, I had to sell my car when I got 
your bill.””—Selected. 

* * 

“And this beautiful jar,’’ said Jones, 
proudly exhibiting his treasures. “It 
cost me $50. ” 

“Well, well, $50!’ said his friend. “I 
suppose they threw in the marmalade.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Chicago, which isn’t paying its school 
teachers any way, has cut their salaries 
15 per cent. That’s very considerate. 
Now the teachers will not lose so much 
when they fail to draw their pay.—Atlanta 
Journal. 

* * 

Little Boy: “There must be some visitors 
downstairs.” 

His Little Sister: “How can you tell?” 

Little Boy: ‘‘I hear mother laughing at 
father’s jokes.’”’—Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

* * 
MONOXID GAS 
KILLED DRIVER 
Will Be Repeated To-night in Lecture 
Theater on Campus 
—Colorado paper. 
* * 

It makes a bath that refreshes, relaxes 
and stimulates. You step out of your tub 
ready to meet all comers.—Soap ad in a 
New York paper, according to the Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘‘Why did Joshua command 
the sun to stand still?” 

Tommy: ‘I guess it didn’t agree with 
his watch.’’—Boston Transcript. 

2) Nok 

There is a lot of history that isn’t fit to 

repeat itself.—Toledo Blade. 
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“Loyalty is worth more than money” 
French Proverb, 1498 


Universalist Loyalty Sunday 


May 14, 1933 


The tide has turned, church attendance 
is increasing, Easter accessions were 
numerous, morale is stiffened 


What our people did on Loyalty Sunday, 

1932, sutpassed every expectation. It en- 

abled the Universalist General Conven- 

tion to sustain vital projects throughout 
the hardest year in our history 


We are forced to come back to the 
churches once more. We must 
go on over the hill 


Watch for plans 


Prepare to co-operate 


Universalist General Convention 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


